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Toss an idea onto the flat surface of bus- experienced consultants review procedures 
iness routine and the tide begins to run. One and organization, find ways to speed the flow 
business... yours...sets a new pace that of information, of paperwork and reports. 


affects an industry. They recommend and conduct research into 
But the instant the energy of an idea is the effective application of your ideas. They 
released on this otherwise tranquil scene, it turn to data processing to digest analyses, 
begins to run into opposition. It upsets the plans and schedules. They uncover needed 
pattern. It disturbs the routine. It outdates extensions of work plans, raw material orders 
accepted procedures. Your business just isn’t and manpower scheduling. They deliver pro- 
the same anymore. jected results of idea application and let you 
Often, ideas encounter so much resistance make the decision about when and where to 
from the natural reluctance to ‘“‘do things put the idea to work. 
differently”’ they wither and die. Their energy Ideas can make your company grow. 
is sapped. They become outdated before they McDonnell Automation Center consultants 
can be put into effect. analyze and strip away the resistance to that 
Like the nucleus of an atom, an idea is growth by the effective application of auto- 
surrounded by problems, all soaking up its mation techniques. Call or write us for a 
energy and containing it. Solving the problems brochure or preliminary analysis of your 
that surround ideas is our job. McDonnell’s needs, without obligation. 


psternatr diana AUTOMATION CENTER 


< sulting © System Design © Programming © Data Processing and Computing 


Division of MCDONNELL AIRCRAFT 
Box 576, St. Louis 66, Missouri 
Phone: PErshing 11-2121 
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IF YOUR DATA PROCESSING 
ISN'T ALL THAT IT SHOULD BE-—- 


... before you question the efficiency of your machine or 
operator, try Perfection Tapes and note the improvement. The 
— pee consistent quality of Perfection Tapes is no accident—every lot 

PROTECTION of paper is tested to rigid specifications. 
: Perfection Tapes perforate cleanly and sharply to give undis- 


PERFECTION 


torted readings. Close laboratory controls assure maximum 
reruns and folds. 

If you need a unique tape, the Perfection Research Depart- 
ment may have the very grade for you. Programming Tapes for 
mechanical, capacitance and photo electric readers, which can 
be run thousands of times, are readily available. 








™M > 
2 Perforator and Computer Tapes + Single Copy Printer Papers 
EN 3 Multi-Copy Printer Papers 


INVENTORIES IN 90 LOCATIONS 
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USE COUPON BELOW FOR ACTUAL SAMPLES 


f--—----------- 


| SALES DEPARTMENT 
PAPER PAPER MANUFACTURERS CO. 


PHILA. 15, PA. 
MANUFACTURERS 


Without obligation, please send me your booklet 
fete), ia-¥. bd containing actual samples of PERFECTION Communica- 


tion Papers. 
PHILADELPHIA 15, PENNSYLVANIA 


Name 
Branch Factories: INDIANAPOLIS, IND. « NEWARK, CALIF . 
Sales Offices Firm 
ATLANTA « CHICAGO « CLEVELAND « DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES « NEW ENGLAND 
NEW YORK « SAN FRANCISCO 
SYRACUSE 
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BUSINESS AUTOMATION 


Reporting and interpreting for management on ideas, developments, applications, 
results and impact of business automation in commerce, industry and government. 


20 Government Outlines Attack on Automation 
By Arnold E. Keller 


Holland Report reveals plan to use threat of automation as 
basis for sweeping controls over Nation’s manpower. 


RCA and EDP — Together Wherever They Go 


Another portrait of an American leader in the field of computer technology. 


Modine Gathers Payroll Data by ‘Remote Control’ 
By Donald Young 


Data collection, transmission system permits centralized payroll processing. 


ADP Is Right Down Their Alley 


A chain of Eastern alleys processes the bookwork for their bowling leagues. 


The Camera’s on Computers 


This utility introduced its computer to employes with a do-it-yourself movie. 


Transistorized Collator Has Core Storage 


Product Preview 


Sorter-Reader Will Handle Large Documents 


Product Preview 


Quotes 50 Showcase 


Letters On Request 


fandom Access 16 News 


Publisher’s Desk Business Calendar 


BUSINESS AUTOMATION is published monthly and © copyrighted 1961 by OA Business Publications, 
Inc., 288 Park Ave. West, Elmhurst, Illinois. Accepted as controlled circulation publication at Elmhurst, 
Illinois, and Lafayette, Indiana. 

Subscription Rates: United States, one year, $5; two years, $8. Canada, one year, $6: two years, $10. Pan 
American and foreign, one year, $12; two years, $20. Single copies: U. S.—T75c; all other countries—$1.50 
Change of Address: Send new and old addresses (preferably with a BA label), 


including postal zone 
numbers, to Circulation Department, BUSINESS AUTOMATION 


Receipt of changes by the 10th of the month will assure correct addressing of next issue 


Postmaster: Send notices to BUSINESS AUTOMATION, 288 Park Ave. West, Elmhurst, II! 





Shelby Visi-Guide Tabulating Forms 
mean more accuracy... 
faster scanning! 


The secret soft green halftone stripes alternately spaced 
every one-third of an inch for the perfect visual guide for read- 
ing tabulator-printed material. Single spacing puts just two 
lines on each alternating green and white stripe. Double-spaced, 
just one row of figures appears on each stripe. This means faster 
reading less chance for errors. Call your nearby Shelby 
representative for a demonstration or write for a free pack of 
Visi-Guide forms for a trial study: 


THE SHELBY SALESBOOK COMPANY «+ SHELBY, OHIO 
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The posts in this Cesco Nylon Post Binder lock in place 
firmly, never kink. They’re formed by one continuous, 
flexible and tough nylon cord, completely hidden to 
give you perfect visibility when you open the binder. 

The binders come in capacities of 4”, 6” or 8”, for 
bursted and unbursted forms. We tell you much more 
about them in our Catalog “‘L.’’ Just ask us. 


Ce YAWMAN & ERBE 


Cc. E. Sheppard Co. Div. 
44-27 21st St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Please send me Catalog “L” on Binders for Marginal Punched Forms 
Name 
Company 
Address 
Zone State 
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*‘Quotes”’ 


Scanning the news for interesting comments on 
the field of business automation. 


“Data retrieval soon could build up into a 
business running into hundreds of millions of 
dollars a year. Practically every industrial and 
commercial company, every university, every 
research foundation and thousands of govern- 
ment departments are potential customers.” 
Sim Amir, Worldmark Press. 


“We have come so far from piety in this mate- 
rialistic age that those who worship scientific 
devices display no awe about the human mind 
that is able to create these marvels. We pay 
homage to those who make an intelligent robot, 
but little to Him who created the man. Like the 
ancients who bowed down to the golden calf, we 
give devotion to the computer. 

“*A machine can be made to do the work of 
50 ordinary men,’ Belloc once said, ‘but not 50 
machines can do the work of one extraordinary 
man.’” —Sydney J. Harris, widely-syndicated 
newspaper columnist. 


“Management will become steadily more ana- 
lytical, and the role of ‘hunch’ and even ‘in- 
formed judgment’ will become steadily smaller. 
At the extreme, this will mean increasing use 
of sophisticated analytical approaches to man- 
agement decision processes, such as mathe- 
matical programming and the extensive use of 
computers. 

“In less extreme form, the critical change will 
involve increased clarification of the variables 
that need to be considered in making decisions, 
increased use of carefully considered quantita- 
tive information as to these variables, and in- 
creased use of rigorous analysis in weighing 
and combining the variables involved.”—G. Le- 
land Bach, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
in an article in Journal of Accountancy. 


“We are in the second generation of com- 
puters; a time when automatic input by mag- 
netic ink, ordinary ink, punched tape and 
punched cards is taken for granted; a time 
when output can be measured by photographic 
speeds. 

“It is the time of management information 
services. It is the time of information avail- 
ability by advance decision; the time of intel- 
lectronics. It is the time in which these and a 
whole new series of coined words and phrases 
strikingly illustrate the need to express the 
significance and vitality of this great force 
through a language that wasn’t prepared for its 
prodigious demands.”—W. P. Livingston, vice 
president, Bankers Trust Co., New York City, in 
a speech before the 1961 International Confer- 
ence of the National Machine Accountants Assn. 
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100 MILLISECONDS IN OR OUT 


New RCA 301 Fast Random Access System 
... With 3 Features Management seeks 
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Utilizing the new Data Disc File, the RCA 301 isa 
fast random access system delivering all the advan- 
tages of on-line data operations—continuously cur- 
rent file maintenance, instantaneous file reference, 
timely management reporting—at millisecond speeds 
and exceptionally low total system costs. 


Data Dise Files may be selected in increments of 22 
million characters to provide large storage capacity 
for master files and related records. Transactions 
may be posted, or file records looked up, in as few as 
10 milliseconds. . . in an average access time of 100 ms. 


These features add up to the most capable random 


HIGH SPEED 
LOW COST 
LARGE CAPACITY 





access processing in this price class, affording sub- 
stantial savings on most random access jobs. 


In planning your next move in electronic data 
processing, it will pay you to investigate the 
many innovations and economies offered by RCA. 
Write RCA ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING, 
Camden 8, New Jersey. 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
® RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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NEW 
MANAGEMENT 
TOOL 
CHECKS 
paeeecn VITY 
40 MACHINES 


Now progressive management can have a 
continuous and permanent check on 40 
machines or processes at a central point. 
With the EAI Bar Chart Recorder you can 
determine actual machine productivity as 
well as standby, inoperative, or downtime. 
Other information can also be recorded. 
w@ EAI Bor Chart Recorders have enabled 
alert managements to make substantial in- 
creases in output without increasing 
machine investment. Evaluations of plant 
layout, work schedules and equipment or 
process effectiveness have been greatly 
simplified. The recorder normally pays for 
itself many times over in the average plant 
in one year. @ Typical applications include 
scheduling of computers and data process- 
ing equipment, office machines, machine 
tools, commercial laundry equipment, 
printing equipment, piece-part processing 
or manufacturing operations. @ Write for 
information today on how this recorder can 


assist you in reducing your operating costs. 


EAlI——— 


LECTRONIC ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Cpe Branch, New Jersey 
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Letters 


Dear Sir: 

I read with considerable interest 
your editorial in the September is- 
sue of BUSINESS AUTOMATION and 
I greatly resent your insinuation 
and accusation that as chairman of 
of the Subcommittee on Unemploy- 
ment and the Impact of Automation 
I failed to hear testimony from all 
facets of our society. 

Apparently you failed to read the 
report of my subcommittee for 
there we listed those who testified 
before us and you will find repre- 
sentatives of management, 
tion, government and labor. I am 
enclosing a copy for your enlight- 
enment. 


educa- 


In every press release and in all 
statements that I have made as 
chairman of this subcommittee, I 
stressed the fact that automation 
was here today, it would increase 
continually, that additional techno- 
logical developments were to be ex- 
pected daily and these were neces- 
sary if our nation was to remain a 
world leader ... but... I also 
stressed that the “benefits of these 
developments” must be shared by 
all of our people and not just a 
selected few. 

Let me quote from my report: 

“It was almost unanimously ac- 
cepted by management, labor, gov- 
ernment and university representa- 
tives that the present high level of 
unemployment is the most pressing 
domestic problem facing the Amer- 
ican economy... . 

“Automation is the problem of 
the present and the promise of the 
future. It is the means whereby 
the conquest of natural forces can 
be opened to the abundant benefit 
of mankind. Automation is not 
something to be feared and avoided. 
It is something to be harnessed and 
encouraged. The means of accom- 
plishing this noble end are worthy 
of intensive study at all levels of 
man’s activity. Government obvi- 
ously will have an important role to 
perform in this economic and social 
drama.” 

I would like to call your attention 
to a statement made by Thomas J. 
Watson, Jr., president of the IBM 
Corp.—a representative of manage- 
ment who testified before my sub- 
committee. He states—and this is 


also in our report: 

“We seem to have automated our 
country sufficiently to supply all of 
the basic demands and a good many 
luxuries, and still involve only 93 
percent of our work force... . 

“We can’t argue that technologi- 
cal change and automation are not 
labor-saving processes. Of course 
they are. They do cause displace- 
ment of people. In fact, to do so is 
one of their major purposes. They 
may also upgrade people or increase 
the prosperity of an industry so 
that more are employed. Neverthe- 
less, we do have more unemploy- 
ment than we can tolerate today 
and some of it has ceme from tech- 
nological change and automation.” 

Further in the report you will see 
Mr. Ralph Cordiner, chairman of 
the board of General Electric, put 
it this way: 

“If, in spite of the best planning 
we can do, some people are tempo- 
rarily unemployed because of tech- 
nological change, both industry and 
government have a recognized re- 
sponsibility to help families 
through any such periods of tran- 
sition.” 

Mr. Don G. Mitchell, vice chair- 
man of the board of General Tele- 
phone and Electronic Corp., said: 

“It is the responsibility of the 
government to anticipate and to 
identify those trends which will 
create chronic unemployment prob- 
lems in the future, and it has the 
responsibility to participate in the 
solution of those problems once they 
occur.” 

There is considerably more testi- 
mony which could be quoted, but I 
feel it would do you well to read the 
report in full. You will see that it 
was approved by all but one mem- 
ber of the subcommittee. 

The Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1961—HR 8399- 
was the result of these hearings and 
the subcommittee reported the bill 
out with one dissenting vote; the 
full Education and Labor Commit- 
tee reported the bill out with a vote 
of 24 to 3; and this legislation is 
now in the House Rules Committee 
where Congressional members of 
both the Republican and Democratic 
parties testified in its behalf. Due to 
the lateness of the session, it was 
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decided to hold over this legislation 
until Congress convenes in January, 
at which time we expect it to be 
reported to the floor of Congress for 
a vote and passage. I might add 
that the Senate 
legislation already has passed by a 
2 to 1 vote. 

I am enclosing a copy of the testi 


version of this 


mony of the hearings before my 
subcommittee so that you will have 
the opportunity to read the full pro- 
ceedings and be better informed in 
the future. 

I trust that you will give this in- 
formation equal space in your mag- 
azine so that your readers and sub- 
scribers will have a “true” picture 
of a very serious problem with 
which this nation is faced and one 
for which we must find a solution 
if we hope to see our economic sys- 
tem survive. 

Eln €) a Holland 
Me mbe 


of Conaress 


Dear Sir: 


Your signed editorial on page 76 
of BUSINESS AUTOMATION, pub- 
lished in the September 1961 issue, 
was brought to my attention. I 
would like to take issue with you on 
several points. 

First you state, “We have yet to 
see any indication that the Labor 
Subcommittee on Unemployment 
and the Impact of Automation, 
headed by Representative Elmer J. 
Holland (D-Pa.) is interested in 
any testimony that would disagree 
with its own premise: that automa- 
tion is The Great American Evil.” 

While I am certain that Repre- 
sentative Holland does not look on 
automation as The Great American 
Evil, I do remember that as chair- 
man of the subcommittee, he stated 
for the record that he was finding 
it very difficult to get representa- 
tives of the major producers of 
computers to appear before his 
committee. In fact, the subcommit- 
tee was seriously considering the 
issuance of subpoenae because of 
the outright refusal of the spokes- 
men of these companies to appear. 

Secondly, in quoting some of the 
statistics which I presented to the 
subcommittee, in referring to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ own 
study of some 20 companies which 
had installed computers, you stated 
that the study indicated that the 
actual rate of employment increase 
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in 17 of these offices was seven per- 
cent. You failed to quote the very 
next sentence of that study which 
reads as follows: “This increase, 
however, was less than the 15 per- 
cent rise reported for clerical and 
kindred workers in the nation as a 
whole.” 

It is, therefore, apparent that 
while total white collar employment 
is on the rise, the employment in 
which installed 
computers was approximately eight 
percent below the increase in the 


those companies 


nation’s average. In the interests of 
good journalism, I think you should 
have given the 
from the study published by the 


entire quotation 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

I do not know of anyone who is 
conversant with this problem who 
actually feels that automotive ma- 
chinery will not eliminate jobs. The 
Associated Press, for example, in- 
stalled an IBM computer to tabulate 
and prepare stock market tables. 
The company plans to eliminate 55 
positions and is asking the people 
who are occupying these positions 
to take standard IBM aptitude tests 
for four computer jobs which will 
remain. In other words, the com- 
puter created four positions and 
eliminated 55. 

In the July edition of ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE MANAGEMENT, the experi- 
ence of a California firm with a 
total clerical force of 3,196 is de- 
scribed. In this instance, the firm is 
centralizing some of its operations 
on a computer in San Francisco. 
With only two accounting functions 
converted to EDP, 286 jobs have 
already been dropped from the pay- 
roll and it is estimated that 982, or 
about one-third, of the workers are 
being affected. ADMINISTRATIVE 
MANAGEMENT is further quoted as 
follows: “While other companies 
cannot yet provide such precise in- 
formation, it appears to be a fair 
estimate based on their experience 
thus far that for every five office 
jobs eliminated, only one is created 
by automation; and those which do 
not disappear, 
change.” 


undergo drastic 


As you quoted me, I stated that 
10,000 computers will be installed 
in 1961. John Diebold, management 
expert, testified that 20,000 com- 
puters will be installed by the year 
1970, which would indicate that my 
figures How- 


were exaggerated. 


ever, very recently, Mr. Diebold’s 
firm published figures which indi- 
cate that more than 5,000 computers 
have been installed during the first 
six months of this year. I would, 
therefore, say that the figures I 
presented to Representative Hol- 
land’s committee may have been on 
the conservative side. 

In conclusion, I would like to 
comment on your statement, “Even 
with from his 
friend James Hoffa, Coughlin’s suc- 
cess in this area has been negli- 
gible.” I fail to see what this refer- 
ence to Hoffa has to do with the 
subject of automation. 

For your information, however, 
please be advised that I hardly 
know James Hoffa, and that the 
Office Employes International Un- 
ion, AFL-CIO, which I represent, 
has probably been the most consist- 
ent target for raiding and com- 
petitive organizing on the part of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters than any other inter- 
national union in the field. 


vocal assistance 


Howard Couglin 

President 

Office Employes 

International Union, AFL-CIO 








How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 
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BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


* Gives Graphic Picture—Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 


* Simple to operate—Type or Write on Cards, 
Snap in Grooves 


*® ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 


*& Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive 
Over 500,000 in Use 


Full price $49.50 with cards 
FR EE seenee soomsr ee. AB-10 
Without Obligation 
Write for Your Copy Today 
GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


YANCEYVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Random Access 


Information bits from the editors’ memory files 


Aunt Hattie’s Neckties 


The next time Aunt Hattie sends you one of those atrocious neckties, 
| you can blame it on a computer. 

Neiman-Marcus, famous Dallas department store, has installed a 
computer to help uncertain shoppers get “the right gift” for any occa- 
sion. If Aunt Hattie can’t think of a thing to buy, she can go to Marcus’ 

and fill out a multiple choice form describing your age, sex, interests, 
| 


RECORD 
TORAGE 


profession, hobbies and other characteristics—plus the amount of money 
she wants to spend. This information is transferred to punched cards 
and then fed into the computer. 


ALL YOU NEED TO KNOW 


In 60 seconds, the computer has matched your description against 

ABOUT RECORD STORAGE | the 2,200 items carried by the store and printed out a list of the 10 
“most ideal” gifts for Aunt Hattie to buy. She selects one of the 10, 

IN 2 -QEE BOOKLETS a store guide directs her to the proper floor and department, and your 
ae te 


- FREE “Manual of tie is on its way. 


rd Storage | telling you how The Neiman-Marcus “Gift Advisory System” was developed by Inter- 

tain or destroy business records | national Business Machines Corp. to tie in with the store’s recent two- 
week “American Fortnight” sale. A similar program is being used at 
an office machine exhibition in Hamburg, Germany, to help tourists 
select a suitable vacation spot. 


torage plan 


ll send our New 
torage Filing Equip- 
thatevery business- 


about record storage 


a ———_ Mighty Casey Has Struck Out 
Record Specialists Since 1918 During the waning days of the last baseball season, Casey prepared 
Opv“ 2607 W. 25th Ave., Franklin Park, Il. daily forecasts as to whether Roger Maris and or Mickey Mantle would 
Circle Reader Service Card No. 161 crack Babe Ruth’s 34-year-old home run record. Casey predicted that 
Maris would, but that Mantle wouldn’t better the 60-run mark. 
Casey’s own average: .500. Mantle didn’t make the grade (as Casey 
predicted), but neither did Maris—at least, not in the prescribed 154 
games. Still, Casey’s record wasn’t bad; one for two is a pretty healthy 
average in anybody’s league. 





“Casey” is the nickname tagged on an IBM 1401 computer by Statis- 
tical Tabulating Corp., the firm preparing the predictions for daily 
publication across the nation. 


Gesundheit the individual customer to elimi- 
; nate a great deal of manual post- 
J =) te ol @) a B) Increasing numbers of large 


] Poca ing, adding and checking. 

German concerns are abolishing 

AUTOMATICALLY FEEDS, FOLDS, COUNTS 
AND STACKS 110 SHEETS A MINUTE 


No fussing or { :—just load paper on the _ te ‘ ” 
sete ge aes gece «gg meee cage Say aber | directly into “salary accounts” at 


Now It’s Official . . . 
quickly fold printed or duplicated material 


letters, statements invthing from 3 x 5 to the banks of their choice. elebrating . milestone atom 
9 x 17 in.—even multiples of 6-8 sheets stapled The latest trend is dauerauf- 125-year history, the U. S. Pat- 
together. Stops when last sheet is fed. Two . : . nN . a “ 
1ick-set fold controls adjacent to perms nent tragsverfahren, which means: ent Office recently issued Patent 
strated instructio op of machine let . ‘ = — 
change folds in seconds. Electric Model “permanent order procedure.” No. 3,000,000. T he recipient ; Dr. 
0; Hand-operated Model $199.50 plus = a , . . er 
er quality since 1903— Hever An individual can place a per- Kenneth R. Eldredge, a staff sci- 
S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill . ° . ‘ ° 
a oer ee manent order with his bank, au- entist at Stanford Research In- 
thorizing payment of monthly stitute. The invention: a read 
bills of fixed amounts, such as head for magnetic ink character 


HEVER INC., rent, auto payments or insurance recognition. 
1843 $. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, II! 


the traditional pay envelope and 
are depositing workers’ wages 


FREE! Four 8 x 10 glossy photos- 
Our Demonstration by Mail! 


premiums. The basic document is First devised six years ago 
ban Oe a punched card; and through when Eldredge was working on 
automatic sorting and grouping, the automation of The Bank of 
an accounting machine can put America (see BUSINESS AUTO- 
out the necessary statements and MATION, Sept. 1961, p. 20), the 
summaries for the customer read head led to the development 
bank, the recipient’s bank and of the MICR system. 
» Reader Service Card No. 162 
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American United Life 


Now in the top 3% of the nation’s 
Life Insurance Companies 


“Our NCR Computer is proving to be a highly-profitable investment!” 


—AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana 


“We believe our NCR Data Processing 
System is the answer to insurance rec 
ord-keeping and processing needs. For 
all intents and purposes, it has taken 
the term ‘delayed-processing’ out of 
our vocabulary. We now process today’s 
data today, and obtain today’s reports 
today. 

“Specifically our NCR Computer 
Svstem has cut eight to ten days off 
We now able to 


reporting time are 


better serve the respective reporting 
and record-keeping needs of the indi- 
vidual salesmen, as well as all levels 
of sales management. And, we can pre- 
pare customer premium notices in 
1/25th of the time previously required. 

At this stage our NCR System is in- 
stalled on about one-half of the jobs 
for which we intend to use it. However, 
we already have daily-working-experi 
ence to back up our conviction that we 


NCR GOES ALL THE WAY FROM ORIGINAL ENTRIES TO FINAL REPORTS. 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES « 


77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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made a highly-profitable investment 
when we chose to install an NCR Com- 
puter System.” 


Clarence A. Jackson 
President & Chairman of the Board 
American United Life Insurance Company 


NCR tomar 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
ADDING MACHINES © CASH REGISTERS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
NCR PAPER (NO CARBON REQUIRED) 
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AVERY TABULABELS’, 


—— 5 


The original self-adhesive, pin-feed labels for data pro- 
cessing use. |. Self-adhesive — four times easier to 
apply. 2. Precision die-cuts — just peel and press in 
place. 3. Pure white, smudge-proof stock — looks 
better, never smears. 4. Clean punched pin-feed holes 

no “confetti”. 5. No bent edges or “dog-ears”. For 


addressing, filing, coding and countless other uses. 





pressure-sen. 
adhesive = 5 = La, 
no moistening, 
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Avery Label Company —A Division 
of Avery Adhesive Products, Inc 
S. California Ave., Monrovia, California 
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Saves Steps, Saves Time, 
Saves Money... 
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TALK-A-PHONE 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 


The Accepted Symbol of Quality and Dependab 


Only the New TALK-A-PHONE has these exclusive features! 
® DYNASONIC SELECTOR. Select station performance 
ter vy change a needed 
® MULTI-MAGIC STATION SELECTOR. |); 
t ime attractive ca net 
© “PRIVATE or “NON-PRIVATE” MASTERS and STAFFS 
( cin privacy, answer cal ma distance 
@ NOISE-FREE, VOICE-RANGE POWER. Ruger 
tor v gain amplifier p des ¢ 
d naturalne of tone 
¢ Call Chime: Bus 
External Relay 
er Supply alla 
rALK-A-PHONE 
ed like a bor only 3 
rained leather, wit neth ar 
el. In charcoal gray and | hed chrome 
A.A. File Number 31-i-51 
4 fe ff free TALK-A-PHONE CO 
. ana Dept. BA-11, 5013 N. Kedzie Ave 
hut 


Chicago 25, Illinois 
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—— THE EFFORTS OF BuSsI- 
NESS AUTOMATION to sub- 
stitute reason and fact for 
emotion and prejudice have 
touched some tender spots is 
evidenced by the letters on 
pages 8 and 9 from Repre- 
sentative Elmer Holland (D- 
Pa.) and Howard Coughlin, 
head of the Office Employes International Union. 
Both seek to justify recent actions of the House 
Subcommittee on Unemployment and the Impact 
of Automation by the continued use of false sta- 
tistics, which are designed to scare the general 
public and influence other members of Congress. 

The full report of this subcommittee . . . 793 
pages in all... is an affront to anyone with even 
a slight knowledge and concern for the real ef- 
fects on the business world. 

To document the distortions and untruths 
which prevail throughout this incredible per- 
formance of a Congressional committee, Arnold 
Keller presents a capsule review of the most im- 
portant statements, and their implications, begin- 
ning on page 20. Everyone involved in business 
automation and data processing .. . in fact, every 
should be aware of this 
effort to inject greater governmental control of 


business executive 


our working population by using automation as 
the scapegoat. 

The second in our series on leaders in the com- 
puter field features RCA. The entry into the 
burgeoning field of business automation of a firm 
never before interested in the office market as 
such is a meaningful story. It begins on page 26. 

Managing Editor Don Young presents an ex- 
cellent case study on the application of advanced 
data collection techniques to the problems of a 
geographically diversified manufacturer. Featur- 
ing Modine Manufacturing Co., this article fur- 
ther documents the possibilities of business com- 
munications, perhaps the fastest-growing seg- 
ment of our industry. 

Next month, watch for news of our second 
nation-wide computer salary survey. 
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Los Angeles — Dillenbeck -Gala- 
van, Inc., 266 S. Alexandria 
Los Angeles 4, Calif 





Modular 5 high units, store 24 reels per level, per unit 


THE COMPLETE ANSWER TO TAPE HANDLING AND STORAGE 


and Storage. The entire line has been designed to give you flexi 


Wright Line now offers you the complete answer to Tape Handling or aPee 
bility, capacity and economy a 


The all-new Modular line shown here is a new concept in 
storage. Frame construction allows buying only what you need 
for your storage application. The basic 5,3 and 1 high units give 
low cost per reel storage. They may be fitted with Wright Line's 
new wire rack or shelves. An add-on feature allows expansion on 
either side, up or in back, all tied together as one unit 

Where there is need for security, the Deluxe line is available 
It's totally enclosed but with the flexibility of storage in either 
wire racks or on shelves. For transporting reels, Wright has a 
new truck, compact but with load capacity and it can be fitted 
with an all-important work surface top. Carrying trays and reel 
racks give you quick handling of just a few reels 

Get the complete answer by calling your Wright Line representa 


Modular units stacked 2 high with work surface top to 
tive or sendir for your copy of ‘‘Tape Handling and Storage 
y y 


give in-process storage 


DATA PROCESSING 
ACCESSORY 
EQUIPMENT 


ano ROTARY FILES | DIVISION OF BARRY WRIGHT CORPORATION 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Products Sold Exclusively by Our Sales Organization Throughout the United States and Canada 
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DON'T SPEND °5,000 
OR MORE A MONTH 
ON DATA PROCESSING 
WITHOUT TAKING 

A GOOD LOOK AT 


HONEYWELL 400 ¥ 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM 





Honeywell 400 slashes unit costs Honeywell 
400 can complete a 10,000 man payroll in less than 
2 hours, update a file of 200,000 insurance policy 
records in 17 minutes, sort 10,000 50-character items 
in less than four minutes. Performance of this 
caliber at the modest cost of a Honeywell 400 brings 
an entirely new perspective to data processing. 
You'll do more work with less equipment. You'll 
store records more compactly, receive reports more 
quickly, make decisions more confidently. 


Honeywell 400 reduces the cost of accuracy 
Do you find that correcting errors costs you time, 
money, good will? Most EDP systems will help 
you catch errors — but Honeywell systems can 
also correct errors automatically, without human 
intervention. This unique feature is called Ortho- 
tronic Control. 


Honeywell 400 doubles-up on many jobs 
Here’s another important advantage you won't 
find on other systems in the Honeywell 400 price 
range. Information can flow into Honeywell 400 
from external sources while a typical daily data 
processing operation is proceeding at full speed. 
As an example: one magnetic tape unit can be 
reading and another writing, while the high-speed 
printer is printing, and the Honeywell 400 can still 
accept full-time telephonic transmission of data 
from a remote location. 


Investigate before you buy Many manufactur- 
ing, service, and government organizations that 
have taken a hard look at the whole field of EDP 
and evaluated and compared Honeywell systems 
against others in their classes, have chosen 
Honeywell. It is interesting to note that so many 
of these are the leaders in their industries. 

If you’re thinking of replacing your outgrown 
punched-card or overburdened electronic data 
processing equipment, you owe it to your company 
to find out what Honeywell 400 can do. A brief 
talk withone of our sales representatives may tell 
you just what you want to know. Call or write 
Honeywell EDP Division, Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. Or 
Honeywell Controls Limited, Toronto 17, Ontario. 


Honeywell 
Cleatrouie Dati. Precessing 


CHOICE OF DISCRIMINATING USERS 


Honeywell EDP systems have already been evaluated and chosen by 
leading companies in a wide variety of industries: banks, railroads, 
communications, public utilities, insurance companies, advertising 
agencies, automobile makers, steel fabricators, tire manufacturers, 
Zovernment agencies, research organizations, food processors. Your 
company should be on this growing list. 
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Looking for a solution to your 











BRPE Tape Punch 


Perforates 5, 6, 7 or 8 level tape at 
100 char/sec. Synchronous unit, 
with parallel-wire input. For busi- 
ness machine readout, or, with de- 
serializer, for data reception over 
DATA-PHONE or other high speed 


communication channels. 





CX Tape Reader 


Reads fully perforated or chadless 
tape—5, 6, 7 or 8 level codes—at 
100 char/sec. For use as computer 
input device, or, with serializer, for 
transmission over DATA-PHONE 
or other high speed communication 
channels. 
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LARP Tape Punch 


Produces 5, 6, 7 or 8 level tape at 
20 char/sec. Parallel input. May be 
used for cross-office relaying, data 
collection, or providing by-product 
tapes from business machines. Com- 
panion input tape reader available 


(LX) 





data communication problems? 
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LBXD Tape Reader LPR Typing Tape Punch LXD Tape Reader 


Dual-purpose model: permits, (1) Produces 5-level ‘‘common language For on-line transmission of 5, 6, 7 
tape transmission on-line and/or to tape,” prints data right on tape for or 8 level tape at 10 char/sec. Trans- 
business machines, or (2) direct read- handling ease. Speed, 10 char/sec. mission may be pulsed. 

out (without tape) from business Non-typing version of this unit also 

machines for on-line transmission. available (LRPE). 

Speed, 10 char/sec; 5, 6, 7 or 8 

level codes. 


Teletype Corporation offers an extensive line of paper tape punching and reading equipment, with 
capabilities for meeting a wide variety of needs. In addition to the individual units illustrated, numerous 
combination sets are available—such as gang-mounted punches and readers, punch-reader relay sets, high- 
low and low-high speed converters, and page-tape consoles. 


Applications range from high or low speed on-line transmission to centralized data collection .. . data 
distribution . . . data input/output for business machines . . . by-product tapes . . . and many others. 

With Teletype-built tape units, you can solve your problems with precision-engineered equipment, 
backed by over dfty years of continuous design and manufacturing skill in the data communications field. 


Teletype equipment is manufactured for the Bell System and others who require the utmost reliability 
and versatility from their data communications systems. For further information, write to Teletype Corpo- 
ration, Dept. 17L; 5555 Touhy Avenue, Skokie, Illinois. 
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Speed communications with the one 


CAMMi! 
Wie 


Compact and inexpensive, it can be placed wherever copies are needed. All-electric, anyone can 
operate it. And, it is fast—copying almost anything printed or written in just 4 seconds! 

Speeding information through letters, memos, meeting reports, is one of the most im- 
portant communications jobs a “Thermo-Fax” Business Machine can do for you. Copies are 
sharp and clean on white, bond-weight paper. No longer is the slow, subject-to-error carbon 
paper process necessary. 

And, the versatility of the ““Thermo-Fax” Business Machine doesn’t stop there. It makes 
the “short note reply’ possible—now you can answer a letter with a marginal note on the 
original, keep the original and send a copy to the writer. It addresses gummed, perforated 
mailing labels. The ‘““Thermo-Fax”’ Business Machine also laminates—protecting and beautify- 
ing important papers in plastic film. These and other recent applications make the ‘““‘Thermo-Fax” 


Business Machine the most versatile business machine in the business world. 
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machine that does all these jobs! 


Eliminate making carbon copies of 


many office communications. Now 
you can make up to 25 sharp, clean 
copies on stationery weight white 
paper in seconds for as little as 2¢ a 
copy. This same versatile paper can 
be bound into any office form and 
give you sharp smudge-proof copies. 





The quickest way to inform and train 
people. ““Thermo-Fax” Business 
Machines make ready-to-project 
transparencies from the originals in 
seconds, for pennies. Transparencies 
can be shown immediately on a 
“Thermo-Fax” Overhead Projector... 
changes made up to the last minute. 


‘““Thermo-Fax”’ Paper Masters make 
short run reproduction possible 
without specially trained personnel 
to prepare the paper masters. At the 
touch of a button, the “*Thermo-Fax”’ 
Business Machine turns out Paper 
Masters for as little as 12¢, ready 
for the press in 30 seconds. 


reputation of the 3M Company stems from years of research 


in this field. 3M has studied the communications and paperwork problems of many major industries. 3M has recom- 


mended programs that solved their problems. Many of these programs are in booklet form and available on request. 


Your local dealer for “‘Thermo-Fax”’ Products, too, is experienced in 


in a wide variety of businesses. He will be happy to study 


your own communications problems and make a recommen- 


dation. For more information on speeding and simplifying 


your communications, mail the postage-paid reply card. 
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speeding and simplifying communications 
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THE TERM “THERMO-FAK’ IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF 3m COMPANY 
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Fevers was hit with everything but 
the White House during recent hear- 
ings before the House Subcommittee on 
Unemployment and the Impact of Automa- 
tion, conducted by Rep. Elmer J. Holland, 
(D-Pa.), a dues-paying member of the 
Government United Steelworkers of America. 

The hearings allegedly were for the pur- 
pose of gathering evidence concerning the 
6 actual impact of factory and business auto- 
Outlines mation upon the nation’s total work force. 
Instead, they appeared to be little more 
than window dressing to lend sales support 
Att k O to the administration’s bid for legislation 
ac n that would set up Federal controls over a 

large segment of the working population. 
° The Government leaned heavily on Labor 
Automation to add emphasis to its theory that unem- 
ployment can be equated with automation. 
Of 21 witnesses offering personal testimony 
before the subcommittee, 13 were top-rank- 


ing representatives of organized labor. Star 
witness for the administration was the Sec- 
retary of Labor, Arthur J. Goldberg. 
Federal controls. proposed Members of Holland’s subcommittee, all 
ms ott Congressmen, were: James G. O’Hara 
to eliminate unemploy ment (D-Mich.), Neal Smith (D-Iowa), Charles S. 


Joelson (D-N. J.), Charles E. Goodell 
(R-N. Y.), Peter A. Garland (R-Me.), and 
million in next two vears. Donald C. Bruce (R-Ind.). Chief Counsel 
. was Walter Buckingham, a native of At- 
lanta and director of a graduate school at 
George Tech. Buckingham has authored 
a book on “Automation and Its Impact on 
Business and People,” published this year 

by Harpers. 

By Arnold E. Keller Neither labor nor Government testimony 
produced much in the way of factual evi- 
dence on the assigned subject. As a result, 
the hearings were long on generalizations 
and short of facts. 

But lack of evidence was no deterrent to 
Chairman Holland, whose obvious interest 
was to obtain quick approval of pending leg- 
islation. The hearings moved at a fast pace, 


“erisis. will cost $263 


Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg ® 
ileft) with Rep. Holland (D-Pa.), head 
of subcommittee hearings on automatior 
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opening on March 8 and continuing on various 
days—12 in all—through April 25. Less than 35 
hours of oral testimony was presented for the 
record and the bulk of this came from those 
friendly to the Holland cause. 

In June, the subcommittee presented its findings 
and recommendations to the full Committee on 
Education and Labor, headed by Adam C. Powell 
(D-N. Y.). 

Powell’s committee subsequently sent to the 
house a piece of legislation based on the subcom- 
mittee’s recommendations. This bill, the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 1961 
(H.R. 8399), awaits Congressional action next 
January. If passed, the bill will cost the taxpayers 
some $263 million over the next two years. 


The best was none too good 


The bill gives unprecedented power to the Sec- 
retary of Labor, making him a virtual czar of 
the nation’s manpower. He will make studies of 
“the impact” in advance, develop solutions and 
publish the findings. He is empowered to promote 
or directly engage in programs of information and 
communications to reduce or prevent undesirable 
effects of technological changes, appraise the 
nation’s effort to meet manpower needs, recom- 
mend needed adjustments and arrange for re- 
search to further these objectives. He also will 
make studies to encourage greater labor mobility 
in industry and report on these studies to the 
President who, in turn, will transmit to Congress 
within 60 days after the beginning of each regular 
session (beginning in” 1962) a report on the 
nation’s manpower requirements, resources, utili- 
zation and training. 

In addition, the Secretary of Labor will develop 
and encourage the development of broad and 
diversified training programs, including on-the- 
job training for those who need it, accomplishing 
this through the maximum utilization of all pos- 
sible resources for the development of skills, avail- 
able to industry; labor; public and private educa- 
tional and training institutions; State, Federal 
and local agencies; and other appropriate public 
and private organizations and facilities. 

The Secretary also will provide a program of 
testing, counseling and selecting for occupational 
training those persons who need it to secure appro- 
priate full-time employment, and provide original 
placement and later counseling services for those 
who complete such courses. 

From the outset of the hearings, it was quite 
obvious that automation was in for a rough time. 
In opening remarks to the subcommittee, Con- 
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gressman Powell cautioned: “The Frankenstein 
of automation has come closer to us.” Though 
Powell had mixed his monsters, the implication 
was clear. 

He then turned the proceedings over to Chair- 
man Holland “with full assurance that he is going 
to do the best for our country.” Later, there 
would be those who would agree that Holland’s 
best was none to good. 

It was little surprise that Holland, who boasts 
of “representing more steelworkers than any other 
Congressman in the United States,” presented as 
his first witness, David McDonald, president of 
the United Steelworkers of America. In his intro- 
duction, Holland disclosed an interesting insight 
into the legislative processes on Capitol Hill. The 
Congressman said that it was due to McDonald’s 
wisdom and the help of his staff that “we are able 
to present to the Congress the first bill on full 
employment and continuing prosperity.” 

The chairman paid another tribute to McDon- 
ald’s influence at the close of his testimony. “I have 
to thank you for putting me on the right track 
when we were writing the full employment and 
continued prosperity bill . . .” said Holland. 

McDonald’s testimony, like that of the many 
labor heads that followed, made a strong plea for 
a 32 or 30 hour workweek. He urged immediate 
adoption of an “Invest in America” program that 
would include more adequate housing; more 
schools and better trained and better paid teach- 
ers; more hospital facilities; more recreation and 
vacation facilities; new and improved highway 
systems; new and better airports; aid for de- 
pressed areas; and more adequate unemployment 
compensation and social security programs. 


A batch of homemade statistics 


The steelworker’s chief made it plain that there 
should be increased participation on the part of 
the Federal Government in all of these areas. 
When asked if he believed that an ever-increasing 
amount of Government housing, Government- 
supported schools, Government medical programs 
and Government-supported recreation and vaca- 
tion facilities in socialism, McDonald replied that 
he did not. When asked to define socialism, he 
was unable or unwilling to do so. 

The subcommittee was treated to a blast at 
business automation as a job destroyer by Howard 
Coughlin, president of the Office Employes Inter- 
national Union, AFL-CIO. Coughlin is the same 
gentleman that, last February, supplied Holland 
with the headline copy that four million office and 
clerical jobs would be eliminated by machines in 
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David J. McDonald, president of the United Steel Workers Union (left) emphasizes point to Chair- 
man Holland during subcommittee hearings. McDonald said that a shorter work week without a pay 


cut was necessary to cure automation unemployment. 


the next five years. His union has been having its 
troubles organizing white collar workers and he 
has been using the alleged threat of automation to 
job security as a campaign stimulant. 

Coughlin had another batch of homemade sta- 
tistics ready for the Holland hearings. Using an 
estimate that 10,000 computer installations will 
be made this year and that each computer will 
affect 140 jobs, the union leader asserted that “‘it 
is easily seen that in the year 1961, 1.4 million 
workers will be affected by these new installa- 
tions.”’ BUSINESS AUTOMATION’S latest figures in- 
dicate that the total of all types of computers 
installed to date in this country is still under 6,000. 

Continuing his testimony, Coughlin quoted a sta- 
tistic that 25 percent of all the jobs affected will 
be eliminated. He anticipated that 350,000 white 
collar positions would be permanently abolished 
by virtue of computer installations this year. 
Using a geometric progression that seemingly 
would eliminate the nation’s entire white collar 
work force in a few years, he added: “We can 
reasonably expect that the number of computer 
installations will multiply at a rate in excess of 
10,000 installations per year.” 

If, said Coughlin, “the increasing number of 
firms entering this field, and there are now 68, 
were able to double the number of installations in 


the year 1962, a minimum of 700,000 jobs would 
be abolished in that year, in addition to the 350,- 
000 which we estimate will be lost this year. This 
number will increase to gigantic proportions as 
additional installations are made.” 


An individual responsibility 


Coughlin’s testimony, though unchallenged by 
the subcommittee, is subject to severe rebuttal. 
For one thing, it is impossible to apply any across- 
the-board average to the jobs affected by each 
computer installation. In many cases, the computer 
is the basis for an entirely new operation and as 
such, creates a number of jobs never before avail- 
able. For example, the Hilton Carte Blanche credit 
card operation is built around electronic data 
processing and it is extremely unlikely that the 
Hilton management ever would have attempted the 
venture were it not for automation. Carte Blanche 
has three shifts of workers going around the clock 
in its EDP headquarters, on Sunset Strip in Holly- 
wood. Coughlin’s union was recently rebuffed in 
efforts to organize this group. 

Bankamericard, the popular all-purpose credit 
card sponsored by the Bank of America, is another 
example of automation creating a new enterprise 
and new employment. 
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Howard Coughlin, president of the Office Employes International Union (right), told Holland 
and members of the subcommittee that his original prediction, of four million office and clerical 
obs to be lost to machines, now appeared on conservative side. 


It is not clear as to how Coughlin arrives at a 
figure of 68 computer manufacturers; there are 
less than a dozen companies specializing in digital 
computers for the business field. True, there are 
many more firms engaged in the manufacture of 
“scientific” computers, but these systems have no 
relationship to personnel displacement. In fact, 
the opposite is true; they have opened many new 
doors to employment opportunities. As Malcolm 
Denise, vice president, labor relations, of Ford 
Motor Co., 


{ 


absence of high speed, accurate computers, capa- 


pointed out in his testimony: “In the 


ble of carrying out mathematical formulations to 
many decimal places, the work done by the Aero- 
nutronie Division would have been impossible.” 

\s far as Ford is concerned, said Denise, there 


would today be almost 2,200 fewer Ford employes 


if Aeronutronic had not been possible. 

Perhaps the best answer to Coughlin’s hair- 
raising statistics comes from Dr. Seymour L. 
Wolfbein, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor 
and the man assigned by the Labor Department 
to study the effects of automation. Although he did 
not testify at the Holland hearings, when asked 
in a recent interview if automation in the office 
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would lessen some of the clerical opportunities, 
Wolfbein replied: ‘Automation is certainly going 
to affect white-collar employment opportunities, 
but my opinion is that there are going to be many 
more employment opportunities in this field. This 
is why we forecast a 40 percent increase in the 
demand for professional personnel in the 1960's.” 

In his testimony before the subcommittee, John 
Diebold, president of the Diebold Group, Inc., 
stressed the need for study at this time rather 
than action. “I think,” said Diebold, “that it is 
very difficult to attribute much of the present 
unemployment to automation.” He pointed out 
that little is known about the re-employment char- 
acteristics of the people that may be displaced. 

“We don’t know what people should be retrained 
for; we don’t know what the educational needs 
are in terms of the impact of automation in 1965 
or 1970,” said Diebold. 

When asked by Holland if some of the big 
corporations should cooperate with the Govern- 
ment on vast retraining programs, Diebold 
stressed that the retraining program is a very 
complex one. “I think it is partly an individual 
responsibility,” he said. “Individuals must con- 
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stantly be concerned to education themselves.” 

“It seems to me,” Diebold said, “‘that a lot more 
attention ought to be spent to looking at phenome- 
non and trying to forecast what is going to happen 
before we make broad statements.” 

Diebold’s testimony contained an interesting 
commentary on the administration’s attitude to- 
ward automation. He told of a case where one of 
the major plant modernization programs in the 
military had been criticized by the Secretary in 
that area because “I don’t want to be in a position 
of backing anything that smacks of automation.” 


**A little house and a little land” 


Throughout the hearings, repeated reference 
was made to the low unemployment figure in 
Sweden, which has a Government-controlled pro- 
gram for retraining and relocating workers. How- 
ever, as was brought out by the testimony of 
Emerson P. Schmidt, director of economic re- 
search, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Sweden has an entirely different method 
of counting the unemployed. Schmidt pointed out 
that when Sweden applied our method, they more 
than doubled their unemployment total. 

Said Schmidt: “‘We have one of the most liberal 
formulas for counting the unemployed of any 
country of the world.”’ (The United States unem- 
ployment total is not an actual count, but an esti- 
mate based on a sampling method. Also, it includes 
as unemployed those people waiting to be called 
back from a layoff or to a new job, and those whose 
search for employment has been interrupted by 
temporary illness.) 

Schmidt also took issue with those who claim 
that business has failed to provide retraining for 
its personnel. He said that the American business- 
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“In a way, you might say I was replaced by 
automation. My last job was driving a horse 


and wagon.” 


November 1961 


man is engaged constantly in the training and 
retraining program. He mentioned a study that 
showed the cost of on-the-job training and retrain- 
ing by business exceeds the total expenditure in 
all public schools from kindergarten through the 
university level. 

Other witnesses before the Subcommittee were: 
Leon Greenberg, chief, Division of Productivity and Tech- 
nological Development, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor; J. A. Beirne, president, Communica- 
tions Workers of America, AFL-CIO; Paul A. Samuelson, 
professor of economics, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; David Sullivan, general president, Building Service 
Employes Interational Union, AFL-CIO; Solomon Barkin, 
director of research, Textile Workers Union of America, 
AFL-CIO; James B. Carey, president, International Union 
of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, AFL-CIO; and 
Harold C. Crotty, president, Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employes. 

Witnesses also included: Glenn Rainey, professor of Eng- 
lish, Georgia Institute of Technology; W. A. Faunce, assist- 
ant professor, Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Michigan State University; Patrick E. Gorman, secretary- 
treasurer, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America, AFL-CIO; R. Conrad Cooper, 
executive vice president, personnel services, United States 
Steel Corp.; Stanley Ruttenberg, director of research, AFL- 
C1O; H. J. Gibbons, executive vice president, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

Winding up the hearings were: Albert J. Fitzgerald, gen- 
eral president, United Electrical Radio and Machine Workers 
of America; A. J. Hayes, international president, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, AFL-CIO; and Arthur J. 
Goldberg, Secretary of Labor. 

With the exception of four witnesses, Cooper, 
Denise, Schmidt and Diebold, all of those testi- 
fying seemed to favor massive Federal programs 
and oppose a free economy as the best solution to 
unemployment. The welfare state philosophy of 
“a little house and a little land’’—all at Govern- 
ment expense—was much in evidence. 

Examples of frequent outbursts by Chairman 
Holland give certain evidence as to his leaning: 
“IT think we ought to have the ‘right-to-work’ 
bill, but let it work the other way. Maybe the 
companies should pay people when they do not 
have a job for them. I think we are too easy with 
the whole problem. . . . I think what we have 
done in America is to destroy the soul of man, 
we are destroying it more and more every day. 

A study of the 793 pages of subcommittee testi- 
mony leads one to the same conclusions as those 
of Donald C. Bruce (R-Ind.), who presented the 
minority views on the final report. Said Bruce: 
“I do not believe that the hearings developed any 
pattern of scientifically acceptable evidence con- 
cerning the actual impact of automation upon the 
total employment force.” 

As Bruce points out, the witnesses presented 
varying patterns of opinions, with witness after 
witness, including the Secretary of Labor, ad- 
mitting the lack of accurate figures upon which 
to base valid conclusions. © 
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Second in a series of profiles 
on American firms that are 
newcomers to EDP industry. 


RCA and EDP—Together 
Wherever They Go 


IKE BREAD and butter, RCA and electronics go 
onde When business machines began to 
“go electronic” they moved right into the domain 
of the Radio Corporation of America, there to be 
embraced like the returning prodigal. The man 
credited with spearheading his company’s rapid 
ascendancy in the field of business-oriented elec- 
tronic data processing systems is John L. Burns, 
RCA president. 

RCA’s initial entry in the EDP market place 
was the 501 computer, announced in 1958 as the 
industry’s first completely transistorized system. 
In the brief span of two years, the company has 
developed a full line of data processing equipment 
to handle the paperwork loads of business and 
government. In addition, they have marketed com- 
puters for industrial process control and electronic 
communication devices that relay business data 
over vast distances. 

While the RCA surge in EDP has been a rela- 
tively recent event, over a quarter century of re- 
search has gone into the creation of the corpora- 
tion’s data processing systems. 

As far back as 1935, a group of RCA scientists 
began a study of electronic computing devices. 
In 1947, at the request of the Navy Department, 
RCA produced its first computer, an analog device 
known as Typhoon, which was used to evaluate 
ship, airplane submarine performances. 
Thousands of simulated test runs of proposed 
guided missiles have been made on the Typhoon 
at tremendous time and material savings to the 


and 


government. 

In 1956, RCA produced the BIZMAC system for 
the U. S. Army Ordnance Tank-Automotive Com- 
mand (OTAC) at Detroit. The computer 
designed to control the inventory and supply of 
parts for military bases all over the world. 

BIZMAC (for machine’) employs 
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Theodore A. Smith, executive vice president 
RCA’s vast EDP operation. C. M. 
systems administration manager. 


heads 


vacuum tubes and requires floor space the approxi- 
mate size of a football field. It is the largest data 
processing system in operation anywhere today. 

Discussing the results achieved by this grand- 
daddy of business computers, Brig. Gen. J. F. 
Thorlin, OTAC’s Commanding General, comments 
that “the speed with which BIZMAC processes 
requisitions has produced at OTAC an extremely 
high degree of efficiency in supplying equipment 
to units in the field and insures continuous mobil- 
ity of tanks and vehicles.”’ As an example, General 
Thorlin ported out that in 1956 a 55-day period 
for filling orders was considered to be the Army’s 
on-time standard. Today, the standard has been 
reduced to a 25-day period. In addition, 80 percent 
of all orders now are filled during the 25-day 
period, whereas only 60 percent were filled during 
the 55-day period in 1956. 








Four million dollar plant on a 115-acre plot near Palm Beach Gardens, Fla., turns out RCA 301 
computers. The complex of one-story buildings covers 185,000-sq. ft. and houses administrative, 


engineering, manufacturing and warehousing operations. 


With the RCA 501 came the formal organization 
of the corporation’s EDP activity. 

As a first move, RCA’s president Burns turned 
to one of the key members of his management 
team to carry forward RCA’s drive in the data 
processing and allied fields—Theodore A. Smith, 
an executive vice president whose experience in 
the company’s electronics enterprises dates back 
to 1925 

A tall, slender man with a reputation for get- 
ting things done quietly and efficiently, Smith has 
been handed sales, engineering and administrative 
posts of increasing responsibility down through 
the years with none of greater importance than 
his present assignment. 

One of his early RCA tasks involved the super- 
vision of construction for the firm’s pioneer tele- 
vision station W2XBS, New York, in 1928. In 
addition to a broad background in the broadcast 
equipment field, he served as executive vice presi- 
dent and general manager, RCA Defense Elec- 
tronic Products. Before taking over the reins of 
RCA Electronic Data Processing, he headed up 
the Industrial Electronic Products activity. 

Under Smith are three principal departments: 

Commercial Systems Department—the unit 
charged with the engineering, manufacturing and 
marketing of RCA’s data processing systems. 

Data Communications and Custom Projects De- 
partment—involved in such programs as the de- 
velopment of high speed switching equipment for 
transcontinental data communications systems 
and circuitry development for an advanced com- 
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puter for the U. S. Navy, 100 times faster than 
anything now known. 

Industrial Computer Systems Department—re- 
sponsible for the development, production and 
marketing of RCA industrial computer equipment. 

In September 1959, the second member of the 
RCA line of computers was announced—the 110 
transistorized industrial control computer. Draw- 
ing heavily on the advanced circuitry and compo- 
nents of the 501, the 110 was designed as a high 
speed, stored program machine for on-line real- 
time automation of industrial manufacturing 


processes. 


A compact inthe family 


The 110 will accept production control instruc- 
tions from manual entry or directly from an RCA 
EDP center and, in addition to real-time control 
of the manufacturing process, it produces source 
data for the EDP center, thus completing the EDP 
loop from receipt of customer order to billing. 

Last vear, two more transistorized computer 
systems were added to the growing RCA family, 
the compact 301 and the bigger, more powerful 
601. The 301 is designed to provide full-scale data 
processing for firms with as few as 300 employes. 
It is the first such system to employ magnetic 
disks, quite similar to the standard 45 rpm rec- 
ords, for memory storage, along with magnetic 
tape memory storage. The 301 can serve as a com- 
plete data processing system or as an auxiliary to 
the large 501 or 601. 
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The 601, capable of making 700,000 decisions a 
second, is geared to provide an enormous amount 
of work power. The system is capable of recalling 
a fact or figure from its memory equipment in 
only 1.5 millionths of a second. 

Also announced in 1960 was the RCA 150 indus- 
trial data accumulator and recorder. Completely 
transistorized and employing core memory, it has 
computational capability for summarizing, aver- 
aging and totalizing. Monitoring at speeds of 1,000 
points a minute, the 150 provides automatic alarms 
for process malfunctions and produces printed re- 
ports, as well as punched paper tape output for 
use by an EDP center. 

Another new development is the RCA 130 in- 
dustrial data transmission link, which efficiently 
and safely extends the one-line, real-time monitor- 
ing and control ability of the 110 and 150 to such 
widely dispersed systems as pipe-lines, power 
transmission complexes, oil and gas fields and off- 
shore wells. It, too, is compatible with the total 
EDP systems concept. 

Thus, just three short years after the 501 
unveiling, RCA has become a leading EDP manu- 
facturer, offering a complete range of transistor- 
ized computer services with both basic and periph- 
eral equipment for all types of business, large and 
small. Each RCA system is based on the “building 
block” concept for maximum flexibility to permit 
a user to start with a minimum equipment com- 
plement and expand as the need arises. 

To make complete data processing services 
available to the firm not in a position to install its 
own system, RCA launched an electronic systems 
center program. These centers are, in effect, “job 
lot’”’ clearing houses for paperwork as well as 
showcases for RCA equipment and training sites 
for customer personnel. So far, centers have been 
established in Washington, D. C.; Chicago; the 
Wall Street district of New York; San Francisco, 
and at RCA Cherry Hill, New Jersey. Others are 
planned at additional key cities throughout the 
country. 
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Church Turns to 


Electronic Fund-Raising 


A tape-controlled file processor helps 
the Society of the Divine Saviour sup- 
port missions, religious education. 


also 


the world’s most unusual railroad car 
is the traveling tabulating room operated 
by Canadian National Railways. 
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With the extension of its product line and 
growth in its work force, the RCA Electronic Data 
Processing Division carried out an accompanying 
expansion of its physical plant. In April 1960, the 
Industrial Computers Systems department moved 
into a new building at the Natick Industrial Cen- 
ter, 15 miles west of Boston. This year, a second 
building was occupied, doubling the plant’s size, a 
move made necessary by increasing demands for 
the industrial computers and information equip- 
ment. In addition to its ready accessibility to high- 
way, rail and air transportation, the Natick site 
was selected for its proximity to some of the na- 
tion’s finest engineering schools. 

In August of last year, a band of bulldozers 
attacked the scrub pine, palmetto and underbrush 
on a 115-acre plot near Palm Beach Gardens, 
Fla., clearing ground for a $4 million plant to turn 
out the RCA 301 computers. The plant, now occu- 
pied, is a complex of one-story buildings, compris- 
ing administrative, engineering, manufacturing 
and warehousing operations covering a total of 
185,000 square feet. 

The buildings combine modern convenience and 
tropical design. One of the unusual features is a 
lake in front of the administration building which 
appears to flow under the structure to a court. The 
lake serves the practical purpose of providing fire 
protection without the need for a water tower. 

The 501 and 601 computers presently are pro- 
duced at the corporation’s Camden plant. Most of 
the administrative and home office personnel of 
the EDP division have been consolidated at the 
company’s Cherry Hill, N. J., facility. The Cherry 
Hill complex, situated on 65 rolling acres in New 
Jersey’s Delaware Township, comprises six build- 
ings—five of them erected about five years ago 
and the sixth last fall. 


Talent is a mother lode 


One of RCA’s greatest assets is its mother lode 
of engineering talent. While it touches all operat- 
ing divisions of the corporation, it is concentrated 
in large measure at the David Sarnoff Research 
Center in Princeton, N. J. 

The EDP division draws immediate and long 
range benefits from the engineering achievements 
realized at the center. Continuing efforts to make 
computers smaller and faster have resulted in 
such improvements as a radically improved tunnel 
diode and a miniature magnetic core. 

The new diode, described as the world’s fastest 
switching device, conceivably could count 10 bil- 
lion one-dollar bills in a second or make computer 
decisions with equal speed. This tiny solid state 
device is being studied by the U. S. Defense Dept. 
toward the development of a computer that would 
operate at a rate of 10 billion cycles a second— 
100 times faster than any now in existence. 








The “doughnut,” a magnetic core no larger than 
the period on a typewriter, is for use in digital 
computer memories. Its significance lies in its 
miniature size and the tremendous speed with 
which it can store information in an electrically- 
induced magnetic field. The cores make it possible 
to build a memory about the size of a box of crack- 
ers that can store 500,000 bits of information. 

Two developments already put to use are ex- 
pected to give impetus to an increased use of data 
processing equipment. The first of these, Common 
Business Oriented Language, or COBOL (see 
BUSINESS AUTOMATION, March 1960) permits 
the use of simple English words to instruct a 
computer, rather than the complicated numerical 
code understood only by computer specialists. 
RCA was the first to implement the COBOL pro- 
gram for its 501 system. COBOL units are in the 
works for the 301 and 601. 

The new universal language for computers, 
which Smith describes as “one of the most im- 
portant steps yet taken in the computer industry,” 
was put to test at the RCA Electronic Systems 
Center in New York City. Within three months, 
use of COBOL had cut programming time 30 per- 
cent, with indications that eventual reduction 
would hit 50 percent. 


Computer for Kennedy 


In addition to its own tests, RCA has joined 
Remington Rand Univac in a successful inter- 
change test of COBOL-prepared programs. 

Another development expected to lead to an in- 
creased use of data processing systems is RCA’s 
DaSpan (for data span) a new type of communi- 
cations network. Described as an “electronic pipe- 
line,’ the system utilizes normal telephone or tele- 
typewriter lines to outlying offices to feed business 
data to an electronic data processing center in a 
company’s home office. The processed information 
is returned over the same facility. 

Smith envisions the not-too-distant day when 
small shopkeepers will be able to ask a data 
processing center to provide them with an esti- 
mate of inventory they should place on shelves, 
item by item. The computer will consider the 
geographical location of the store, the weather, 
previous sales figures, population increases and 
stvle trends 

After he has sold five percent of his annual or 
seasonal total, the proprietor of a store, predicts 
Smith, will be able to ask the computer what 
sales trends he can expect from the remaining 95 
percent of his customers. 

RCA looks to sales forecasting as one of the 
more important uses of computers. The technique 
available for such business projections was dra- 
matically during the National 
Broadcasting Co. coverage of election night last 
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An RCA 501 is loaded aboard a chartered plane for Stock- 
holm, where it is consigned to one of Sweden’s largest banks. 


November. Called Operation Ballot (see BusI- 
NESS AUTOMATION, November 1960), this was 
the first major test of the RCA 501 in full-blown 
trend analysis. At 8:23 p.m. election night, when 
1.5 percent of the vote had been tallied in 60 key 
precincts and the polls were still open in the west- 
ern states, the available data was fed into the 501 
at RCA’s Wall Street Center. The computer’s pro- 
jection that Senator Kennedy would receive 51.1 
percent of the popular vote against 49.9 for Vice 
President Nixon, missed 100 percent accuracy by 
a scant percentage point. 


A forecast package 


Precisely the same technique can be employed 
in the business world, according to RCA experts. 
The company has developed a format for forecast- 
ing sales with the help of the 501. The program, 
which is being offered to customers in package 
form, relates sales with information on economic, 
human and geographic factors that influence sales. 
Also taken into account as necessary, are histori- 
cal price structures, channels of distribution, dis- 
counts, competitive products and other strategic 
elements. The program is so devised that it will 
select from all those indices only those that are 
significant in a particular application (see BusI- 
NESS AUTOMATION, August 1961, p. 20). A similar 
program is being employed by the RCA Home In- 
struments Div. to forecast television receiver 
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ts of the logic system of the 501 are checked by technic 


on the assembly line at the huge RCA plant in Camden, N. J. 


sales, and according to division officials, the pro- 
gram model developed in February 1960 still is 
forecasting sales of sets within two percentage 
points each month. 

First of the RCA 301 
tems has been installed at the Chase Manhattan 
Bank’s new headquarters building at One Chase 
Manhattan Plaza in downtown New York. It is the 
first element in one of the most advanced EDP 
systems in banking operations. Eight additional 
301 systems and two 501 computers will be de- 
livered and installed by late 1963. 

One of RCA’s largest sales to date involved five 
501 and 301 the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 

The Public Service Electric and 
Newark, N. J., will be another large user of RCA 


“compact” computer sys- 


seven systems for 


Gas Co., of 


equipment. The utility recently signed an order 


for one 601 and five 301’s. This will be one of the 
first uses of the 301 as off-line, peripheral equip- 
ment for the RCA 601. In effect, the smaller sys- 
tems will serve as satellites for the big one, feed- 
ing it information, digesting information for it 
and printing at high speed the results of the 601 
computing efforts. 

The New York Telephone Co., General Tire and 
Rubber Co., the Air Force Accounting and Finance 
Center and the U. S. Navy Bureau of Ordnance are 
among other users of RCA computers. 

France’s Cie. des Machines Bull has placed an 
initial order with RCA for a minimum of 50 EDP 


systems to be marketed overseas. 

An all-out venture into the development and 
production of EDP and industrial computer sys- 
tems is an undertaking of staggering magnitude 
and one that carries with it many complex prob- 
lems. These obstacles are taken in stride by the 
RCA policy makers. 


Money-in-the-bank losses 


They are firm in their belief that a decade hence, 
RCA will be one of the surviving major producers 
of the industry. They acknowledge that the com- 
puter business is essentially a leasing operation 
involving extremely expensive machinery. In addi- 
tion to preliminary research and development 
costs, the computer manufacturer must be pre- 
pared to ride through a prolonged period of heavy 
expenditures that will end only when rental reve- 
nues begin to offset the outlay for designing and 
turning out computers and companion devices. 

But these are described as “‘money-in-the-bank 
that eventually will be returned many 
times over. It is recognized that while the cost of 
getting into and staying strong in the EDP indus- 
try was and is continuing to be enormous, the 
industry’s potential is even more enormous. 

Projections for the EDP industry for the next 
five years indicate a figure of $3 to $5 billion a 
year increase. RCA has its sights firmly fixed on a 
sizeable portion of that business. 
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Modine Gathers 
Payroll Data by 


‘Remote Control’ 


By Donald Young 


ROM PLANTS in LaPorte, Ind., and Paducah, 

Ky., daily production and manpower statistics 
are being transmitted over leased telephone lines 
to the main headquarters of Modine Manufactur- 
ing Co., Racine, Wis. There, the statistics are 
utilized to prepare the plant’s factory payroll and 
to prepare numerous reports vital to effective, 
economical production operations. 

Information gathered and transmitted inter- 
plant includes each employe’s clock number, the 
employe’s working time and job assignments, the 
~job number to which his work is to be charged 
and the quantities of work accomplished. 


Turning data into paychecks is the responsibility of 
Charles Hartt (left), chief cost accountant. 
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All of these statistics are collected from punched 
cards at the plant; transmitted card-to-card from 
plant to home office; and then processed in the 
company’s centralized tabulating department at 
the Racine office. 

Modine plants in LaPorte and Paducah manu- 
facture automobile and truck radiators—LaPorte, 
heavy-duty radiators for heavy trucks and trac- 
tors, and Paducah, lighter radiators for passenger 
cars and light trucks. The LaPorte plant employs 
some 250 people; Paducah, about 350. Sixty per- 
cent of the employes in these plants are paid on 
a piecework basis. 


Drop it in the slot 


Daily operations at Paducah provide an exam- 
ple of how the Modine system works: 

The first responsibility of every plant employe 
is to “check in” when he arrives for work. This 
is done by selecting his punched employe card (by 
clock number) from an “in” rack in the plant and 
inserting it into the input station of an IBM 357 
data collection system. The Paducah plant has 
eight input stations scattered at strategic points 
throughout the shop area for convenient man- 
power and job completion reporting. 
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Modine plants in Paducah, LaPorte manufacture radiators. 


The employe’s clock number is picked up from 
the punched card; then transmitted to an output 
station which records it on another punched card 
and adds the time, day and date. 

Three times during the day—prior to 7 a.m., 
after 3:30 p.m. and after 12 midnight—the sys- 
tem automatically goes into a locked “packed 
clock” condition to account for peak periods of 
attendance recording activity. During those times, 
attendance information on 11 employes is cap- 
tured on a single card, to be machine-separated 
onto individual cards in the home office later on. 

The plant employe, having reported for work, 
now is assigned to a job by his foreman. Each job 
within the section has been catalogued and all 
fixed data pertinent to that job has been pre- 
punched into cards. As each worker completes an 
assigned job (or stops wrk on it for the day), 
he gets one of the job cards from his foreman and 
takes it to the input station. By inserting the job 
card and his employe card into the machine, he 
reports his efforts to the front office. 

Variable information, such as quantity pro- 
duced and the order number to which the work 
is charged, is entered into the data collection 
system by keyboard. Information gathered from 
the punched cards is duplicated on cards at one of 


Payroll information or data for production reports, the source 
is a punched card, a keyboard and a data collection station. 


the two output stations in the plant’s front office. 
If the worker should make an error in entering 
this information (by forgetting to insert a card 
or to set up the keyboard), a light on the machine 
signals his error and the card is invalidated. All 
valid cards receive a punch in column “81” as 
they are verified; therefore, invalid cards can be 
separated quickly by running a “needle” through 
that column and sorting out the un-punched cards. 


Parlez-vous punched cards? 


Non-standard jobs, naturally, do not have pre- 
punched cards and must be recorded in hand- 
writing. This alone calls such “extra” jobs, which 
need special processing, to the foreman’s attention 
more quickly and more positively. 

Later in the day, the accumulation of attendance 
cards and job cards collected in the front office 
from the various input stations throughout the 
plant is relayed to Racine via Transceiver. A tele- 
phone call alerts the Racine office that punched 
cards are to be transmitted, both plants get their 
Transceiver equipment in readiness and the data 
from the Paducah cards are duplicated electron- 
ically on blank cards in the Racine office. When 
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Rack is used by plant foremen to store pre-punched 
cards needed to record the various job functions per- 
formed within his section, 
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Modine’s punched cards have a printed “keyboard 


section” which the foreman may mark to tell the 


worker exactly what variable information he is to 
enter via keyboard on the data collection system. This 
data includes such information as quantity and job 
order number. The small hdéle on the upper right-hand 
edge of the card is a verifying punch in “column 81,” 
establishing the validity of the card and the infor- 


mation which it contains. 
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Plants relay data card-to-card to the home office in 
Racine through the use of Transceivers. 


not transmitting data, the phone line is used for 
voice communications. 

Each punched card carries a transaction code 
which tells at a glance the type of data that is 
being received. In Racine, the daily payroll infor- 
mation collected over this system can be processed 
in less than one-half day. By the third day after 
the close of the payroll period, the weekly payro!! 
checks and all of the company’s labor distribution 
and cost control reports have been prepared. 

To be sure that information received from the 
plants is both accurate and complete, Racine 
selects a department at random each day and 
feeds back its statistics for an audit of quantities. 
This keeps both ends of the line on the alert. 

Cards are summarized daily. Payrolls, including 
the computation of gross pay, less deductions, are 
prepared at the end of the week. 

The benefits of Modine’s new data collection and 
processing system are numerous. 

“It provides us with additional information, 
previously unattainable, without excessive cost: 
it gives us better cost control; and it pinpoints 
responsibility,” says Charles Hartt, chief cost and 
budget accountant. “We also gain accuracy in our, 
reporting; for example, under the old system, 
excess costs had to be charged to direct labor, but 
now we can charge them where they belong. Our 
foremen, for the first time, are free to do more 
planning and to provide better job supervision.” 
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In addition to the payroll statistics it pro- 
vides, Modine’s data processing system collects 
information from which the company produces 
the following production and accounting reports: 


Summary of departmental productive activi- 
ties (weekly), showing part number, operation 
sequence, department charged, quantity, pay 
code, variance code, standard earnings, variance 
amount, total earnings, setup total earnings, 
number of cards and clock number. 


Piecework earnings compared to earnings at 
base (weekly), showing department number, 
clock number, hours, actual earnings, earnings 
at base and the ratio of actual to base earnings. 


Report on work that has no standard or esti- 
mated standards (weekly), showing expense 
department, occupation code, part number. 
clock number and dollars. 


Tool order and tool sales order costs (weekly ), 
showing tool order number, AFE (authority for 
expenditure), department, hours and amount. 


Summary of overtime hours (weekly), listing 
expense department, account number, clock 
number, day, hours, dollars and subtotals for 
department hours and department dollars. 


Summary of direct labor variance by variance 
code (weekly), listing variance code, rated 
variance, non-rated variance, standard direct 
labor and subtotals for each by variance code. 
(Similar data is used also in the preparation of 





Spot-Recording Production Data Leads to Numerous Reports 


a weekly report on direct labor variance by 
department responsible and by variance code.) 


Tool room and maintenance labor by expense 
department (weekly), listing expense depart- 
ment, responsible department, account number, 
day, hours, amount and subtotals for hours and 
amount by responsible department. (Similar 
data is used in the preparation of a weekly 
and monthly report on tool room and mainte- 
nance labor by equipment number.) 


Statement of charges made by others 
(weekly), listing department, order number, ac- 
count number, department charging, amount 
and department total. 


Report on labor distribution by department 
responsible and by account (weekly and month- 
ly), showing the department responsible, ac- 
count number, expense department, hours and 
dollars. (Similar data is used in the preparation 
of weekly and monthly reports on labor distri- 
bution by account, by responsible department 
and by expense department; and weekly and 
monthly reports on labor distribution by account. 


Report on repairs to defective manufactured 
parts (monthly), showing repair order number, 
expense department, dollars and subtotal by 
repair order number. 


Report on indirect labor work order costs 
monthly), listing work order number, depart- 
ment responsible, expense department, amount 
and subtotal. 








The new system is more accurate because it is 
immediate; workmen do not have to “think back” 
to work that has been accomplished throughout 
the day. Since information is available sooner, 
faster and more efficient control is possible. With 
pinpoint cost accounting, foremen have become 
more cost-conscious. 

Hartt plans to parlay these into additional 
benefits. This year, he will be able to set up depart- 
ment budgets for the first time. A standard cost 
system also is in the offing. Other ideas in the 
planning stage: the use of machine-gathered in- 
formation for production control, inventory con- 
tory, scrap control and a study on machine loading. 

Additional reports, soon to be adopted, will 
include a report on incentive, compared to base 
earnings; and a summary of productive activities 
for the week, showing everything done in a given 
department, what it cost and how long it took. 

Prior to the installation of this system, Modine 


collected similar manpower and production data 
on handwritten cards, completed by the various 
shop foremen and then computed manually in the 
front office. Computations normally took about a 
week under that system. 

When employment at the Paducah plant was up 
to around 500 persons, six full-time employes were 
required to maintain the payroll records there. 
With the new system, two people are required. 

Only the Paducah plant is using the automatic 
in-plant data collection system. Both Paducah and 
LaPorte—and ultimately, a new plant, now being 
built in McHenry, IIl., also—use Transceivers to 
relay statistics to Racine. 

A fourth plant in Whittier, Calif., is not tied into 
the system because of the distance involved. Line 
fees from such a distance would be so costly, says 
Hartt, that the California operation can be run 
more efficiently by processing its own payroll and 
production reports. 8 
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for the modern automated office! 


DATACASE 


BY STEELCASE 


Datacase is a new word for a new line of punched card files, 


key punch desks and chairs, Convertibles and magnetic reel storage cabinets 


created specifically for the modern automated office. Each unit is characterized by 


smart design, superb workmanship and inspired engineering—and set apart by the 


widest variety of colors offered in the field. Choose from twenty-three exciting 


standard colors, subtle complementaries, vibrant accents . . . all in acrylic 


for a hard plastic lifetime finish. Created by the world’s leading manufacturer 


> ' . ° . " . ° ° 
of fine steel office furniture. Steelcase Inc., Grand Rapids, Michigan; 


PUNCHED CARD FILES 


No. 7020 file. Capacity: 20 trays, 76,500 
cards. In No. 810 Grey with full card label 
holders, mirror-finish chrome hardware 


Datacase punched card files—full 
height, counter/desk height files- 
provide maximum storage space 
consistent with sound construction 
and ease of use. Removable trays, 
a masterpiece of design simplicity, 
roll easily on % suspension ball 
bearings, function perfectly for both 
machine processing and manual use. 
Also available: 10 drawer counter- 


height file apacity 38,250 cards. 


Canadian Steelcase Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario. 


DESK TOP FILES 


No. 7002 two-drawer desk top file. Capacity: 4,912 cards 
Four-drawer and single-drawer desk top units also 
available. Especially useful for master cards and decks 
of cards which must be always available. Units may 
be batteried vertically or horizontally. Interchangeable 
trays, with low sides for fast reference 





























Key punch Convertibles. This Z-shaped arrangement consists 
of two key punch desks, two machines and a Convertible top 
supported by two Convertible cabinets 











MAGNETIC TAPE REEL STORAGE 


No. 7115 counter-height cabinet with 3 magnetic tape inserts 
Capacity: 57 reels. Two locking doors. Designed to provide 
greater security at low per-ree/ storage cost in the processing 
area. Also: No. 7116 cabinet with 5 tape inserts. Capacity: 95 reels 
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No. 7200 key punch desks and No. 1231 posture chairs in Bamboo. Hidden clip holds 
desk to machine tightly and firmly. Plastic laminate tops with stainless steel binding. 


KEY PUNCH DESKS 


In many DP offices, key punch operators are the only em- 
ployees without desks. They rarely have enough storage 
space, seldom sufficient working top space, never a place for 
personal effects. To add hazard to discomfort, important 
cards and papers must be stacked on and around the key 


punch, where they can be lost or mislaid. The new Datacase 


key punch desks and Convertibles solve these problems quick- 


ly, easily, inexpensively. Large, roomy drawers help organize 
work, allow ample storage space for supplies and_ personal 
effects. And, the extra-large work surface provides welcome 


area for cards and other source documents 


Datacase is sold only through leading office equipment stores. 
Datacase is sold, installed and serviced by the Steelcase office furniture dealer 
n today for your free copy of our new Datacase catalog. Or 

i mail the coupon. We'll send you your copy by return ma 
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STEELCASE INC., GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of your Datacase catalog immediately. 
2 
Position___ 
Company 
Address. 
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Fair Lanes bowling alleys in 28 locations blanket the eastern seaboard. 


ADP Is Right Down Their Alley 


§ bos NATION’S largest bowling operation has 
learned that business automation is “right 
down its alley.” 

Fair Lanes, Inc., with headquarters in Balti- 
more, Md., and 28 bowling centers all along the 
eastern seaboard, already has benefited from an- 
other type of automation—the installation of 
Brunswick automatic pinsetters. Now the com- 
pany is using the same modern kind of approach 
to the performance of its office activities. 

According to Edmund F. Hoey, executive vice 
president, Fair Lanes’ biggest customers are its 
many bowling leagues. Management’s job is to 
keep the organization’s 1,000 alleys in use as 
steadily as possible, and its bowling leagues are 
solid, good-paying customers. Therefore, service 
to the leagues becomes an important part of man- 
agement’s responsibility. 

Using punched cards, an IBM 402 accounting 
machine and a specially-prepared form, Fair 
Lanes services its league customers by maintain- 
ing much of their tedious paperwork. Such infor- 
mation as how many weeks the league has been 
playing, how many games remain to be played, 
how much attendance the league has recorded and 


the league’s financial position all is contained on 
Fair Lanes’ machine-prepared form. Over 500 
league reports are processed hourly at the com- 
pany’s data processing center in Baltimore. 

When a league is formed, the bowling center 
manager gets the league name, whether it is to be 
a duckpm or a tenpin league, the lanes to be used, 
the number of teams, the number of players per 
team and the number of games to be played. This 
information is forwarded to Baltimore and put 
into punched cards. 

The punched cards are run through the account- 
ing machine and a three-part league record form 
is printed up (see illustration). This form is re- 
turned to the bowling center manager, who has 
current forms of this sort on every league that is 
using his alleys. 

After the league has finished a night’s bowling, 
the league secretary and the bowling center man- 
ager complete the league record form by filling out 
the appropriate blanks at the bottom of the page. 
This information includes the actual number of 
teams and players participating, the total number 
of games bowled, funds due for bowling and for 
prize money, and pertinent credits and debits. 





Master cards on all leagues are updated in Baltimore weekly. 
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PRIZE FUND —_— LEAGUE REPORT 





Collator combines master cards with newly-updated league 
information prior to run through tabulating machine. 
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Machine-prepared record forms are complete, concise 


Receipts of funds is acknowledged by both the 
league secretary and the bowling center manager 
in a special section at the lower left-hand corner 
of the form. 
The completed form is signed by the league sec- 
retary and the bowling league manager, each of 
whom keeps a copy for his own records. The re- 
maining copy goes back to Baltimore, where up- 
dated information is punched into new cards and 
a new league record form is printed up for the 
following week’s play. (Actually, league record 
forms for every league to play during the coming 
week are received by the bowling center manager 
in time and date sequence. ) 
Up-dated league record forms show how far the Reports are sent to alley managers in time and date order, a 
league has progressed, accumulated attendance to job made easier by pre-sorting the punched cards. The cards 
date and accumulated prize money to date. & are coded with a unit number and a date for each league. 
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Dayton Richert slates a scene as Consumers Power Co. films its movie on computers. 


BUSINESS AUTOMATION 





Consumers Power “went Hollywood,” from using stage props for background and lighting to filming and editing the finished movie. 


The Camera’s on Computers 


FWNHE INSTALLATION of a computer brings about 
| many changes within a company and it is not 
always easy to find a way in which to explain this 
progress to employes who are accustomed to—and 
probably satisfied with—‘‘the old way.” 

Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich., faced 
this problem and met it in an unusual manner... 
by producing its own 16mm motion picture. 

Consumers Power was aware of the possibility 
that the flashing lights of the console and the 
click-clack of the punches and printers would have 
a disturbing effect on adjacent employes, but the 
computer’s impact—and the need to explain it- 
also would extend far out into the field. Meter 
readers, for example, would have to abandon their 
20-year-old custom of writing numbers in a book 
and begin to mark punched cards with an IBM 
pencil. 

Most important, perhaps, was the possible reac- 
tion on those employes who worked in 12 division 
offices and who regularly dealt with the public. 
Previously, customer inquiries could be answered 
by looking up, referring to and showing the cus- 
tomer the actual records from which his bill was 
prepared. With all the accounting centralized in 
Jackson, customer inquiries would have to be an- 
swered from machine-prepared reports, processed 
in a little-understood way, by persons not avail- 
able when a question arose. 

Computer-produced bills were neater, more ac- 
curate and more informative than the old bills, 
but accounting personnel would need a full appre- 
ciation of machine-prepared reports if they were 
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to answer inquiries competently. The average 
customer—with a iatent distrust of all things 
mechanical—would have to be reassured by ac- 
counting personnel that all was well. 

Consumers Power worked the problem out un- 
der the leadership of a man much concerned with 
it—Jack Bromley, assistant controller. Aware 
that visual education is the best method of teach- 
ing, and also cognizant that it would be impossible 
to transport 2,400 employes from all over the state 
into the data processing center, Bromley’s plan 
was to take the computer to the employes—via a 
color motion picture. 


Showing at local utilities 


The movie turned out to be the most economical 
and effective means, by far. Since Consumers 
Power has its own photographic department, cost 
was held to a bare $600. This relatively minor 
expenditure produced five prints of a 13-minute 
film which was shown to employes in every divi- 
sion and which has been repeated many times for 
the benefit of new employes. 

An educational team accompanied the film to 
each division to explain the new system in detail. 
The team performed a valuable service, but its 
effectiveness was enhanced by the film, particu- 
larly in many areas where “telling” could not 
compare with “showing.” For example, to a per- 
son unfamiliar with computers, it is difficult to 
explain how pencil marks can be converted to 
punched holes and how these can relay a message 
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Typical scene from the movie shows an operator inspecting 
bills as they are fed through the automatic printer. 


to the computer. These operations are shown in 
the movie. 

The picture was even of value to those personnel 
who worked alongside the computer. In many 
cases, these people were familiar with their own 
jobs, but were not acquainted with their relation- 
ship to the entire system. Besides showing them 
this relationship, the film added pride and prestige 
to some jobs which otherwise might have been 
considered “back-breakers.” 

How was the movie produced? 

Once the idea for a training film had been ap- 
proved, Bromley wrote a script which he felt 
would best educate Consumers Power employes to 
the computer operation. This was turned over to 
the photographic department, which consists of 
Arthur W. Miller, chief photographer; Roy Hills, 
assistant photographer; and Dayton Richert, vis- 
ual aid technician. The three-man team does all 
photographic work for the company, which serves 
an area of almost 29,000-sq. mi., including 64 of 
the 68 counties in the lower peninsula of Michigan 
and supplies electricity, natural gas or both to 
some 1,250,000 customers. 


Cameras on location 


The crew made some minor revisions in the 
script and timed the reading of each scene. Then 
they went to the Customer Accounting Section 
where Christian Picket, supervisor, and Robert 
Cushman, tabulating operations supervisor, gave 
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them their first look at the IBM 650 computer 
which was to “star” in the movie. 

The crew scheduled each scene for enough time 
to match the script. For a long scene, different 
views, such as closeups, long shots and various 
camera angles, were planned for variety. 

Filming took only four days, with Miller doing 
all the photography. Richert stood over him with 
a stop watch to see that he took just a little more 
film than the scene required. 

No professional actors were used; Consumers 
Power employes handled all the roles. 

Principal problem was that of scheduling shoot- 
ing time so that it would not conflict with machine 
operation. Since the crew required from 30 min- 
utes to an hour at each machine, it was important 
to schedule a time when the machine was not 
needed and the filming would not disrupt the 
entire computer operation. Thus, machines were 
photographed in the order of their availability, 
not in the order of the script. 

Entitled “Your Service Bill,” the movie opens 
with a postman delivering the mail, including a 
Consumers Power bill. The scene then changes to 
the Customer Accounting Section to show how 
customer records are maintained on punched 
cards. Every step in processing the bill from that 
point on is described and illustrated. 


A world premiere 


The final movie ran 475 feet in length. It 
achieved its prime purpose of educating Con- 
sumers Power employes to the new centralized 
accounting system as no other method could have. 

The film was so successful that it was shown to 
the American Gas Assn., the Edison Electric In- 
stitute and to other utilities throughout the United 
States with computer or centralized changeover 
problems. It has been sent abroad for showing in 
England and Australia. 

In addition, portions of the movie served double 
duty by being used in the annual “Report to the 
Stockholders” film, a movie made each year and 
shown at meetings all over the state. 

Miller used a Cine Kodak Special 16mm camera 
with a one-inch and a wide-angle lens, and Type A 
Kodachrome film. The exposed film was processed 
by Eastman Kodak and edited by Richert. J. W. 
Kluberg, Consumers Power controller, narrated 
the script onto an ordinary tape recorder. His 
words were transferred to magnetic film by a 
nearby laboratory. Richert’s work print and the 
magnetic film were sent to an outside lab which 
produced the finished sight-and-sound print. 

Since its first computer was put in operation, 
Consumers Power has installed two more and now 
is in the process of installing an IBM 7070 data 
processing system. & 
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LABOR DISTRIBUTION 
PRODUCTION TIME 
MACHINE TIME 
ORDER STATUS 

LOST TIME 
OVERTIME 


EFFICIENCY BY MAN 
AND MACHINE 


INVENTORY STATUS 
QUALITY CONTROL 
MATERIAL LOCATION 
FINISHED GOODS 
PRODUCTION TRENDS 


MAINTENANCE DOWN TIME 
AND COSTS 


DEFECTIVE MATERIAL 


How many of these facts are you NOT getting? 


Use a Stanrecorder to record all the source data that originate in your production de- 
partments and you've taken the first step toward completely automatic control over labor 
distribution and production operations. 

Listed above are the types of facts that Standard Register’s Stanrecorder can collect 
and record for you—quickly, accurately, and at low cost. 

The Stanrecorder gathers all source data on one form—time, man, operation, location, 
variables, production counts, and order identity. Furthermore, the data are gathered so 
systematically that subsequent processing can be completely automated, all the way 
through your accounting system. And still another feature, you obtain a complete audit 
trail because data are originally entered in exact chronological order on a continuous 
Standard Register form. 

Take the first step toward better business controls. Have the Standard Register rep- 
resentative explain the remarkable new way to record total source data on one form, 
using the Stanrecorder. 


STANDARD REGISTER STANOMATIC SYSTEMS 


Business Forms and Forms Handling Equipment for Paperwork Simplification ® 
THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 1, OHIO 
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Univac Solid-State controls machin- 
ing of three dimensional blowout door 
frame and engine mounting longerons. 


New Univac Numerical Control System 


saves Rohr Aircraft up to 66% 


on machining costs 


Less than four years ago, Rohr Aircraft 
had only one numerically controlled ma- 
chine tool. Today, Rohr has nine—with 
numerical control data prepared by a 
Untvac® Solid-State Computer. 

Rohr programmers simply describe in 
mathematical terms the shapes they want 
machined on a specific machine tool and 
the Unrvac Solid-State automatically 
generates the control instructions that 
will guide the tool. Result: Thousands of 
metal parts of varied complexity turned 
out perfectly —and economically. 

An aluminum upper engine mount, for 
instance, under conventional machine 
tooling, used to show a heavy scrap rate. 
Under numerical control with the UNIvAc 
Solid-State Computer, the scrap rate is 
now zero. 

In one case, a three-dimensionally de- 
fined part was produced under numerical 
control at 1/40th the cost under conven- 
tional machining. 

Rohr’s over-all savings are as much as 
three to one, a saving of up to 66°; on 
machining costs! 


Engine mounting box-beam for aircraft, 
milled from structural steel with help of 


Univac Solid-State Computer. 
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Here’s what H. C. Emerson, Rohr 
Manufacturing Engineering Manager, 
has to say about the Untvac Solid-State 
Computer: “‘We chose the Untvac Solid- 
State because of its high storage capac- 
ity, fast processing speeds, low costs, 
availability and versatility. It not only 
handles our corporate data processing, 
but its application to numerical control 
has been extremely successful.”’ 

Yes, what’s important to all industrial 
executives is that Univac offers a low- 
cost, medium scale, general purpose sys- 
tem that not only has proved itself in 
over 300 commercial installations but, at 
no additional cost, can handle with ease 
highly diversified numerical control part 
programs. Interested? Our local repre- 
sentative will gladly brief you on Univac 
Numerical Control—for your own instal- 
lation or through your nearest Univac 
Service Center. 


UNIVAC 


ON OF SPERRY RAND ORPORATION 


Vacuum chuck being milled from alumi- 
num plate with Univac Solid-State pro- 
duced data. 





Product Preview 


First Transistorized 


Collator Features 


Core Storage 


awd COLLATOR to be fully transistorized, the 

IBM 188 replaces relays with core storage and 
performs alphameric filing functions at the rate 
of 1,300 cards per minute. 

Used for merging, matching, primary and sec- 
ondary sequence checking, merging with selec- 
tion, card selection and editing (double punch and 
blank detection) in any punched card installation 
requiring high speed, high volume collating, the 
IBM 188 has three standard sequence modes of 
comparison: (1) alphameric, (2) numeric with 
blank equal zero and (3) numeric with blank de- 
tected as an error. Modes can be controlled by 
panel wiring on a column-by-column basis. 

Display lights register any errors, indicate the 
contents of storage and show the results of com- 
parisons between cards, thereby reducing servic- 
ing problems. Control panel wiring is reduced 50 
percent with a simplified panel. The use of transis- 
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Transistorized IBM 188 collator (top) features a panel 
of display lights (above) for easy error-identification 


tors means that the memory function of the ma- 
chine becomes electronic rather than electro- 
mechanical. 

The collator’s main feed hopper can hold 3,600 
cards; the secondary hopper, 1,200 cards. Cards 
enter from each feed device at the rate of 650 
cards per minute, providing card speeds up to 1,300 
cards per minute when both hoppers are in use. 

Models featuring any of three control positions 
are available: for 16, 22 and 28 card columns. 
Rental on the 16-position model is $575 per month; 
sales price, $30,750. Rental on the 28-position 
model runs $625 per month; selling price, $31,250. 
Delivery is 10 to 12 months after receipt of order. 

The IBM 188 is being manufactured at the IBM 
factory in Rochester, Minn. Circle No. 130 
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No... a complete data processing system 
from Monroe for only °700 a month! 


A fully transistorized, desk size, electronic computor, the new 


Monrobot XI is the least expensive complete data processing sys- 
tem yet devised. This is not a component. It is the entire system. 

Data processing that every businessman can afford arrived 
with the advent of the Monrobot XI. For the large corpora- 
tion, it allows decentralization saves time can be tied 
into large-scale systems. For medium and small sized busi- 
nesses, its low price makes feasible —for the first time —the 
cost saving economies of automatic data processing It is a 
particularly valuable piece of equipment for a service bureau. 

No larger than a deskK—requiring no special flooring or air 
conditioning—the Monrobot XI is unparalleled for efficiency 
and economy in doing general ledgers, profit and loss state- 
ments, subsidiary ledgers, cost accounting, and payroll 

For example, on a typical weekly payroll, it writes checks 
for eight-hundred employees in an eight-hour day, perform- 
ing all operations automatically. With the addition of input- 


output devices that cost less than $200 a month. it prepares 


MONROE 


the payroll journal and employees earnings record — distrib- 
utes costs to labor classifications — accumulates columnar 
totals by departments —sums columnar totals for the entire 
payroll run—and updates individual earnings records. . . all 
in a one pass operation. Yet it is no larger than a secretary’s 
desk and can be used by any competent typist. 

It substantially reduces processing time on almost any gen- 
eral business function sales analysis, billing, inventory 
control, job costing, product scheduling, accounts payable -—- 
you name it. What's more it handles special jobs—everything 
from route accounting for bakeries, dairies, and the like, to 
stock and bond confirmations for brokerage houses — with 
unparalleled accuracy and economy. /t is the least expensive 
complete data processing system ever devised 

At this low price — $700 a month to rent, $24,500 to buy 

the Monrobot XI almost demands investigation. For infor- 
mation, write to: Electronic Computer Division, Monroe 


alculating Machine Company, Orange, New Jersey. 
Calculating Machine Company, Orange, New Jersey 
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Product Preview 


Sorter-Reader 
Will Handle 


Large Documents 


x 


At speeds up to 1,200 documents per minute, the G.E. sorter-reader 


will process papers up to letter-size. 


HIGH SPEED sorter-reader that will handle 

check- to letter-size documents has been intro- 
duced by the General Electric Computer Depart- 
ment 

Using magnetic ink character reading (MICR) 
techniques, the new 12-pocket machine will process 
documents up to 8-in. in length at the rate of 1,200 
per minute—70 percent faster than previous G.E. 
document handlers, which operate at speeds up to 
750 per minute. Magnetic ink characters printed at 
the bottom of a document are read at the rate of 
240-in. or 1,900 numbers per second. 

The E-13B type font, developed by General Elec- 
tric and adopted by the American Bankers Assn. 
as the common machine language for automatic 
bank bookkeeping, comprises 10 Arabic numerals 
and four symbols. The font is both eye readable 
and machine readable. 

Designed for on-line use with GE 210 or GE 225 


computer systems or for independent off-line use, 


As 


the new machine contains 40 to 50 percent fewer 
parts, thereby reducing maintenance. 

Sales price on the reader-sorter is $87,500; 
monthly rental, $1,750. The company promises 12 
months’ delivery. 

Four vears in development, the reader-sorter is 
the first in a new line of computer peripheral 
equipment, says General Electric. The company 
says the line will include faster and more efficient 
encoders and card readers, among other equipment. 

Marketing of the document handler initially will 
be directed toward the bank market. As production 
increases, marketing efforts will be expanded to 
include such areas as utility billing, insurance proc- 
essing and other markets where reading and sort- 
ing of huge amounts of paper presents a problem. 

The new machine was introduced in Chicago at 
the recent three-day annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Bank Auditors and Controllers 
(NABAC). Circle No. 131 
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Instant copies... 


SAVINGS, 100! 


THE PHOTOCOPIER 


Expensive machine features and performance. Yet budget-priced! 


You save from the start. For the Transamatic price is as C To 
compact as the machine itself. You keep right on saving, ong O 
too. As your Transamatic polishes off each and every copy 
job in seconds. For pennies! 


Nothing tight-fisted, though, about Transamatic perform- FOR THE FACTS 

ance. Reproduction is letter-perfect. Any ink. Any color. Seaeaeee 
Whether typed, printed, drawn, stamped, written or mimeo- TRANSCOPY, INC., 

graphed. Your Transamatic is precision-engineered for a 10 Paterson Ave., Newton, N. J. 
career of dependable, trouble-free service. 








Yes, I want full details of how the budget-priced 
TRANSAMATIC can save time and money in 
my office. I will appreciate the following: 


r 
! 
i 
1 
Operation is simplicity itself. The No-Mix Cartridge snaps ; 
in, snaps out to end messy solution handling. Plugs in any- : 
where. And more. All, in fact, of the features and conven- | FREE Transamatic Fact Sheet 
iences usually found only in machines costing twice to ; ____ FREE ’61 Manual on Office Efficiency 
three times more. There are no accessories to buy either! : —— To — OBLIGATION a 
The full story of this penny-pinching workhorse is yours 1 for an eee Sere 
for the asking. As is the free Manual on Office Efficiency | 
suggesting hundreds of ways to cut paperwork and cost. } 
1 
1 
' 
I 
1 
1 
' 
' 


. E Sas NAME 
Just mail the coupon. No obligation, of course. 





COMPANY 





Sales and service offices in all major cities 
ADDRESS 





INC. 
A Subsidiary of 


ANKEN CHEMICAL AND FILM CORP. 
NEWTON, N. J. . 


CITY 
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Business 
Automation 


Showcase 


Numeric Keyboard 


The K-110 numeric keyboard is an 
addition to the Invac Corp. line of 
photoelectric encoding peripheral 
data processing devices. It will 
generate any standard or general 
five, six, seven or eight-bit binary 
code, eliminating encoding mat- 
rices, contacts and switches com- 
mon to other keyboards. The unit 
features 10 numeric keys and five 
keys, 
for space, carriage return, tab and 
shift. A key 


depression of more than one key 


special function plus keys 


interlock prevents the 


at a time. Up to 15 special function 
keys can be added for particular 
Normal and_ shift 
precedent codes also are available. 


The K-110, complete with ampli- 


applications 


POOR 


fiers, sells for $325, can be deliv- 
ered in 90 days. Circle No. 100 
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Machine-Indexed Folders 


Fan-Folders are produced by Art 
Metal, Inc., in a continuous form, 
with punched margins for pin 
feeding, perforations for auto- 
matic bursting and scoring for au- 
tomatic folding. Designed specifi- 
cally for indexing by automatic 
data machines, the 
folders eliminate the cost and la- 
bor of buying, typing and pasting 
pre-cut, pre - folded 
Fan-Folders may be in- 
dexed at rates up to 200 per minute 
and are 


processing 


labels into 
folders. 
available in letter-size 
stock; in one-half cut, right posi- 
tion; and in straight cut. Special 
sizes and tab cuts also are avail- 
able according to the customer's 
needs. Circle No. 113 


Electronic Printer 


‘apable of producing over 3,000 
words per minute, a new electronic 
teleprinter marks the entry of Mo- 
torola, Ine., into the 
printer field. Developed for mili- 
tary use, the machine now is being 
readied for business and industrial 
applications. Capable of operating 
radio or telephone 
channels, it employs a “moving 
matrix” print head which elimi- 
nates heads at each character posi- 
tion. Basic system consists of a 
message buffer, translator and 
printer. Circle No. 133 


electronic 


over cable, 


One-Step Proof Machine for Banks 


1450 proof machine by 
is the 
first to use a replaceable program 
board to control the use of distri- 
totals, magnetic ink im- 
printing, “float” 
and endorsement of checks. It also 
offers up to 40 totals of automatic 
sort. Adaptable to any size bank, 


The Class 
National Cash Register Co. 


bution 
computation of 


the machine combines several sep- 
arate banking operations as_ by- 


products of verifying customer de- 
posits. Each transaction must be 
in balance or the machine will 
further processing until 
entries balance. Consisting of a 


prevent 


central console, a sorter-endorser 
individual listing 
printer for each classification total 
and document compart- 
ment, the machine comes in 24, 32 
or 40-pocket sizes. Circle No. 132 
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SUBTRACT QUANTITY-SOLD FROM BALANCE-ON-HAND. IF BAL- 

ANCE-ON-HAND IS NOT LESS THAN REORDER-LEVEL THEN GO TO 
BALANCE-OK ELSE COMPUTE QUANTITY-TO-BUY = TOTAL-SALES- 
3-MOS/3. 


THE LANGUAGE ABOVE IS COBOL ... COMMON BUSINESS 
ORIENTED LANGUAGE. IT LETS YOU GIVE YOUR IBM COMPUTER 
INSTRUCTIONS WITH WORDS THAT CLOSELY MATCH EVERYDAY 
BUSINESS LANGUAGE. THE BENEFIT -- HOURS, DAYS, WEEKS 
OF TIME SAVED BY ELIMINATING DETAILED MACHINE LANGUAGE 
INSTRUCTIONS LIKE THESE: 


06000 12048 12047 06096 12042 
06011 12040 06102 ? 12017 12046 
06017 ? 12007 12043 06113 12013 12047 
06028 12002 12047 06124 12042 
06039 12047 12049 06130 ? 12047 12022 
06050 06068 U 06141 12043 
06057 12050 12046 06147 12012 12047 
06068 12040 06158 12022 12047 
06074 ? 12046 12012 06169 12043 
06085 12048 12047 06175 12047 12027 


YOU DESCRIBE YOUR PROBLEM USING THE COBOL LANGUAGE, 
YOUR COMPUTER THEN TRANSLATES THESE STATEMENTS USING A 
PROGRAM CALLED A PROCESSOR. THE COBOL PROCESSOR TAKES 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE COMMAND, PREPARES COMPLETE MACHINE 
LANGUAGE INSTRUCTIONS, AND GIVES YOU A READY-TO-RUN PRO- 
GRAM. NOW, YOUR PROGRAMMERS ARE FREE TO CONCENTRATE 
MORE PROFITABLY ON SOLUTIONS TO PROGRAMMING PROBLEMS 
THAT ARE UNIQUE TO YOUR COMPANY. 


IBM'S LONG EXPERIENCE IN BRINGING YOU SUCH PROGRAM- 
MING LANGUAGES AS AUTOCODER, FORTRAN, COMMERCIAL TRANS- 
LATOR, AND IOCS IS NOW BEING APPLIED TO THE PREPARATION 
OF COBOL PROCESSORS FOR THE IBM 1401, 1410, 705, 705III, 
709, 7090, 7070, 7072, 7074 AND 7080 DATA PROCESSING SYS- 
TEMS. 


IBM'S COBOL LANGUAGE MEETS THE LATEST SPECIFICATIONS 
SET BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 


TO SEE HOW COBOL AND OTHER PROGRAMMING SERVICES CAN 
HELP YOU SAVE TIME AND MONEY, CALL YOUR LOCAL IBM OFFICE. 


IBM 


DATA PROCESSING 








Automation Cornerstone 


The Friden Flexowriter” has three basic capabilities: 1) It can type, 


) 


2) it can record what is typed on punched paper tape, 3) it can read 
tape back to itself, retyping automatically at 100 words per minute. 


These things are remarkable enough, but the important point is this 
Tapes produced on the Flexowriter can automatically control a great 
variety of other machines—those made by other manufacturers as well 
as by Friden. Thus the Flexowriter performs the key task in automation, 


translatine human language into a language that machines understand 


Applications for the Flexowriter are immensely varied. It allows man 
to converse with computers. It prepares tapes that control automated 
machine tools. It’s also bringing about a major revolution in the han- 


dling of basic business paperwork. And the surface is only scratched. 


It will pay you to learn more about this machine and the jobs it could 
be doing for you. Your local Friden Systems Representative is the man 
to see. Or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with 


practicality there can be no other word for it. ( 0 
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Wire-Converting Kit 
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Jack-type control panel wires can 
be converted to self-contacting type 
through the use of a new kit pro- 
duced by Tech Panel Co., Inc. Priced 
at $22, the kit includes a specially- 
designed crimping tool and 1,000 
wire-tip sleeves. Circle No. 116 


Plastic Binding Punch 


Low-cost plastic binding is possible 
with the new, portable Speed-O- 
Print punch. Made of steel, the ma- 
chine will accommodate sheets up to 
12-in. long on the binding side. Ac- 
curate punching on half-inch cen- 
ters fits all Speed-O-Print plastic 
binding cones. Circle No. 117 


Convenience Copier 


Weighing only 22-lb., the Trans- 
feron 12 convenience copier by Oza- 
lid will handle material up to 12- 
in. in width. No warmup is needed 
and the machine will reproduce 
opaque or transparent originals, 
printed on one or both sides, re- 
gardless of color. A built-in, light- 
tight paper safe is featured in the 
gray and white, styrene unit. Meas- 
uring 22% x 914 x 12-in., the ma- 
chine carries 32-0z. of pre-mixed 
developer in a slip-in cartridge that 
eliminates developer mixing or the 
oxidation of developer. Portable, 
the Transferon 12 has a retractable 
carrying handle. Circle No. 118 
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AT LAST ... A MAJOR BREAKTHROUGH 
IN MAIL & ORIGINAL DOCUMENT SORTING 





Keytronic Sorts 





160,000 Pieces of Mail 





in Five Days 





for $28.75 Per Week* 





SIMPLE TO OPERATE 


Keytronic operators use the touch system on control 
keyboards as on standard typewriters and 10 key adding 
machines. These are familiar to most employees; there- 
fore, operation of the Keytronic sorters is a simple 
process and may be 


learned in a matter of hours. 


Keytronic is four times faster than 


manual sorting methods! 


For more complete details write: 


*FIGURES BASED ON 8-HOUR DAY AND 10-YEAR 
DEPRECIATION. 


Keytronic Sorters can be used wherever sorting must be 
done—in these industries among others: 

Manufacturing, wholesaling, retailing, government (Fed- 
eral, state and local—all agencies of the government 
where mail or document sorting is required), utilities, 
insurance, mail order houses, credit agencies, publishing, 
printing, investment firms, service organizations, lib- 


raries and trucking. 


Here are a few of the many successful applications of 
Keytronic Sorters now being used: 

Incoming and outgoing bulk rate mail, invoices, inven- 
tory control records, purchase orders, service orders, 
statements, shipping bills, bills of lading, tax forms, 


money orders, cash vouchers, credit & debit memos, 


subscription forms, and many, many more. 


aw 


UNIVERSAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


P. O. Box 5183 


For More Information Cir 


mber 1961 


Columbia, South Carolina 
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Ask your representative for full in- 
formation or write us for Catalog 10. 


rAE 


rrRrRopnDwuctTt Ss co. 


HOME OFFICE: 995 Market St., 
San Francisco 3, California 


CANADA: Tab Products of Canada, 
Ltd., 145 Yonge St., 2nd Floor, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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Paper Shredder 


Shredmaster’s Bantam 10 paper 
shredder is a small unit capable of 
handling 120-lb. of paper per hour. 
Powered by a ‘4-hp motor, the 
machine shreds in quarter-inch 
strips, created by hardened alloy 
steel cutters or by knurled cutters. 
Mounted on soft rubber for noise- 
less operation, the unit comes in 
an office gray finish. Circle No. 112 


Bar Chart Recorder 








A bar chart recorder that monitors 
and records the efficiency of utili- 
zation of up to 40 production or 
data processing machines is manu- 
factured by Electronic Associates, 
Inc. Desk-top size, the unit oper- 
ates remotely from production 
areas and is connected to machines 
by telephone-type wires. Cost and 
production control information is 


; 


prod iced on a continuous bar char 
providing an acct graphic pic- 
ture of the machine’s productive 
and non-productive effort. The re- 


corder samples 


; charts 
17 or 24-hour period 
mation such as the operator 
ber, job number or shift number 
also can be obtained from this ma 
chine. Circle No. 110 


Two-Way Radio 
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Raytheon is manufacturing a citi- 
zens band two-way radio which 
operates from 115-volt AC or 6 or 
12-volt DC power. The Ray-Tel 2 
is a five-channel transmitter- 
receiver with a yoke mount that 
tilts to any convenient angle, per- 
mitting floor, shelf or under-the- 
dashboard installation. Ten tubes 
power the unit at full FCC limits 
of five watts input power. Meas- 
uring 914x5x914-in., the Ray-Tel 2 
has a 4-in. front-mounted speaker, 
an off-on light that indicates when 
the set is operating and a press-to- 
talk microphone. Suggested retail 
price is $189.95. Circle No. 115 


Embossing Machine 


An embossing machine for making 
address plates, courtesy card and 
cards, manufactured by 
Automark Business Machines Co., 


operates electrically from a key- 


credit 


board at speeds of over 100 char- 
acters a minute. Standard features 
are an automatic line space, auto- 
matic carriage return, back space, 
rapid carriage traverse and quiet 
operation. Character sizes range 
from 3.-32-in. to 3/16-in. Easily 
onverted to punched card or 
punched tape control, the machine 
offers hand-operated chute-style 
| late feeders, spec ial characters 
and character sizes, plate roller 
attachments and hand and auto- 

atic fed tipping machines for 
plastic plates as optional equip- 
ment. Circle No. 108 


COMPLETE 
UNDERWOOD-ELECOM 


ELECTRONIC 
COMPUTER 
SYSTEM 


Complete with magnetic tape 
drives, drum memory unit, flexo- 
writers, line-printer, complete 
auxiliary equipment and spare 
parts, plus engineering services 
for training operating and main- 
tenance personnel. Used only 
two years, this complete system 
is available at a fraction of its 
original cost. 


MURRAY GRAINGER 


CAPITAL EQUIPMENT 
ENTERPRISES, INC. 


40 WALNUT STREET 
NEWARK 2, N. J. MA 2-5222 








Electric stapling is here . . . and—no mat- 
ter what you staple—regardless of how 
little or how much—you’'ll do it better, 
faster, easier and far more economically 
with a STAPLEX automatic. 12 differ- 


ent models to choose from. 


Let us start you on the road to gen- F rnee) 


vine savings with a free demonstra- 
tion. Send for illustrated folder now 
Get the facts on the completely new 
1962 model S-54 shown above and 
12 other cost saving models 


The GPIOMEX 00:00 


World's First & Largest Manufacturer of Electric Staplers 
778 FIFTH AVENUE 
BROOKLYN 32, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Circle Reader Service Card No. 176 
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year 
reputation 

or 
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SAVINGS 


In the professional printing 


“ea 


field... where quality repro- 
duction and economies are daily 
musts... ATF has achieved a 
position of unsurpassed leader- 

ship. Now, ATF fuses this 
quality reputation and experi- 

ence with today’s needs in office 
duplicating. The result: a line 

of offset duplicators that de- 

liver flawless performance, 
amazing versatility and sub- 
stantial savings. Before you 

make any buying decision, com- 

pare with ATF. Write Ameri- 

can Type Founders, 200 El- Ge 
mora Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. ee 

















finding and filing 
takes just 
Seconds 


Modern offices use Barkley Tab File 
Guides because they make the job so 
easy. How? Well, each tab is both angled 
and magnified—takes only a glance to 
find the file you want. And Barkley Tabs 
are durable—stand up under constant 
use for years. The next time you make 
up your supply list . . . be sure to add 
Barkley Tab File Guides . . . at the top. 


At all leading stationers. 


C.L.BARKLEY & CO. 


1220 W. VAN BUREN ST CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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IBM 1401 
PROGRAMMING 


(Course 102) 
PRACTICAL TRAINING 
for Card, Magnetic tape and 
MICR models IBM 1401 


PROGRAMMING 
FOR BUSINESS 
COMPUTERS 


(Course 101) 


PROGRAMMING 
THEORY 


with case problem practice in 
practical accounting applications 


Over 5 years experience training 
programmers for business with 
proven Home Study 
Training Courses 


Free Catalogue available. Write . . . 


Business Electronics Inc. 
Education Department 
420 Market St. 

San Francisco 11, Calif. 


Accredited Member National Home Study 
Council 
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Card Filing System 


The Practa Data-Card system is 
designed to satisfy those who have 
a record-keeping problem, but not 
of sufficient magnitude to warrant 
electronic data processing, such as 
stock item, customer account or 
purchase requisition records. 
Hanging from frames which ac- 
commodate 200, 400 or 600 cards, 
the Data-Cards come in three 
sizes. They are folded once and 
provided with cut-outs along the 
folded edge. Small signals with 
holes in them are inserted in the 


Visually 


signals come in 14 colors) or with 


cut-outs by color the 


a sorting needle, different card 
categories can quickly be sorted 
out. Circle No. 127 


Line Selector 


-_ 


iy 
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The Ormig electronic line selector 
by Copy-Craft, Inc., will select any 
number of lines or group of lines, 
in whatever combination desired, 
from instructions contained on 

master. It then will 
them in condensed form on the 
run-offs, without the aid of masks, 


reproduc e 


blockouts, strip masters or shin- 
gled forms. Up to six headings or 
line groups can be programmed for 
automatic se Especially de- 
signed for automatic handling of 
back orders, 

order-invoicing, sales analysis, pur- 


chasing and similar operations, the 


production control, 


selector control board has a p ish- 
button for each line on the master 
and a series of buttons to select 
headings. Circle No. 107 


Tape Winder 


A manually-operated, heavy-duty 
tape winder, the 5061 Tape-File, 
manufactured by Dresser Prod- 
ucts, Inc., takes 7-in. and 9-in. re- 
movable face reels and winds at 
high speed. Height with a 9-in. 
reel (as shown) is 13-in.; base 
measures 514x7*x,-in. Circle No. 111 


Desk-Size Computer 
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Univac Military Digital Trainer is 
a desk-size binary computer that 
occupies only 8-cu. ft. of space and 
operates on 060 cycle, 110v AC 
power, drawing a maximum of 750 
watts of electrical power. Priced 
at $34,500, it has a high speed 
magnetic core memory with 512 
15-bit 
storage. The unit has a complete 
console with all arithmetic and 
control registers available on the 


words of random access 


panel for operator intervention 
and for teaching operator proce- 
dures to trainees. The machine is 
ideal for training computer main- 
tenance, design and programming. 
Input and output is via an auto- 
matic typewriter with paper tape 
reader and punch. Purchase includes 
a three-week training course at the 
customer’s site; delivery guaran- 
teed within six months of order 
date. Circle No. 128 





Touch 


a button 
..get 


INSTANT 


Records, facts, figures—any information is 
available in seconds at the touch of a button 
with 3M Microfilm Products. 3M makes it so 
easy to put the magic of microfilm to work 
cutting the costs of paperwork—speeding 
business communications—saving valuable 
space—in short, making filmwork easier, 
faster, less costly than paperwork. Find out 
now how you can put microfilm to work—get 
instant information—with 


3M MICROFILM 


_— PRODUCTS 


>>, 
Miiwwesora ffimine ano \fanuracrunine COMPANY .. 
«+ WHERE RESEARCH 15 THE KEY TO TOMORROW 4 Ad 
6T. Paul 6 Ine 


oy 
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INFORMATION! 


with 3M Microfilm Products 


> 
aL | 


TAKE A LOOK— 

at the enlarged mi- 
crofilmed information 
on the bright view- 


SS oe ee 


TAKE A COPY— 


in seconds of any in- 
formation you want 
in 84% x 11 inch size. 
The ‘‘Filmac”’ Reader. 
Printer gives you an 
exact, clean copy. 


ing screen of the 
THERMO-FAX “‘Fil- 
mac" Reader-Printer. 
Touch a button and... 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. FBX-111 ST. PAUL 6, MINNESOTA 


Please send me facts about how | can get Instant Information with 
3M Microfilm Products. 
Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 

City RE OSS 
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GC PRECISION PUNCHING CAN 
HELP YOU DO A BETTER JOB 
IN THE TAB ROOM 


HERE'S HOW... 


Your tab room will run more smoothly because of what 
we carefully take out of GC Data Processing Forms — 
the marginal punches. 

GC punches are accurately spaced and aligned. No 
off-register punches to make a form jam or jump the 
track when a printer is going full tilt. With GC there 
can be no cumulative error or creep as succeeding sets 
of forms run through your machine. 

GC punches are clean and leave no “confetti” behind. 
Confetti (the paper discs that are punched out) can 
block the transfer of data by getting between the carbon 
and the form. GC removes the discs as soon as they’re 
punched to eliminate this problem. 

We inspect our forms — and inspect them carefully 
— to make sure that the holes are accurately spaced and 
in perfect alignment. We take similar care with any file 
hole punching you may require. 

We win friends with our wide selection of paper, 
too, and with our carbons, inks and construction tech- 
niques. Write us today for the name of the GC Forms 
representative nearest you. 





D ATA Manufactured by: 
CLARKSON PRESS INC. 
PROCESSING | 189 van Rensselaer St., Suttato 10, nv. 
A Subsidiary of 
F 0 a M Ss GRAPHIC “CONTROLS CORPORATION 
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Paper Tape Reeler 


A bi-directional paper tape han- 
dler for tape speeds up to 40-in. 
per second has been added to the 
Omni-Data product line manufac- 
tured by Omnitronics, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of Borg-Warner Corp. The 
Model RS-300 accommodates reels 
of five to eight inches, weighs 45- 
lb. and measures 19x10144x11'4-in., 
with a 2%4-in. front panel exten- 
sion. Circle No. 104 


Visible Filing System 


The DFC/VFC filing system by 
Vue-Fax System Controls Corp. 
comprises a series of cabinets 
which store cards in a vertical 
position. Aluminum spacing panels 
assure maximum filing capacity 
and prevent sag. Movable index 
tabs are angled for full visibility. 
Each cabinet will hold up to 10,000 
cards. Circle No. 114 


Line Printer 

The LP-12 high-speed line printer, 
manufactured for the Bendix Com- 
puter Div. by Anelex Corp., may be 
used directly with the central 
processor or accessory equipment 
in the G-20 computer system with- 
out requiring special buffering. A 
data source sends a line of 120 char- 
acters or less to the printer at a rate 
up to 67,000 characters per second, 
along with instructions for print- 
ing and paper feed. The LP-12 
prints and advances paper inde- 
pendently at rates up to 800 lines 
per minute. Circle No. 109 
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Here 1s helpful mew information On... 








..how to make copies in minimum time (schedule sheets as well as forms). 
.how to do away with rety ping and rechecking. 


.how to eliminate errors in trans« ription, and mistakes 


caused by misaligned carbons. 
-how to hold down costs—1¢ a sheet, letter-size materials 


All this and more you will find in the free booklet, “ Time Saver for Tax 


Accountants” just printed by Charles Bruning Company. 


CLEARLY, YOUR CHOICE IS (BRUNING ) = 


Every year more and more offices learn the tremendous savings 








e 

. 

“the Bruning method” makes at tax time. But even old hands will : 
, . 

want to see the mew savings available this year—new copying CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC 
1800 West Central Road, Mt. Prospect, Ill. 


- 
. 
1 . 
machines, new applications, convenient new materials that cut e 
z In Canada: 103 Church St., Toronto 1 


tax work for both State and Federal reporting. S presse seh wr hen cree of 
. 3 oe « or ountants."* 
lax time may be an ideal time for you to start with a new : Time Saver for Tan Accountants. 
- * 
Bruning copier. If so, Bruning makes it easy for you to buy S me 
" ; ° . 
with a new lease-purchase plan. You’ll find that in your Company 


free booklet, too! 
» - Count 
It’s full of ideas—saving ideas—get your free copy now. ee 
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the ComPuler Center 


offers 


Computer Time and Services 


* Complete Packaged Application 
Services 


* Program Assembly and Testing 


* Computer Time with or without 
assistance 


* IBM 650 and 1401 as well as 
collateral equipment available 


Whether you have a computer, are 
in the planning stages, or desire to 
utilize the latest electronic equip- 
ment without investing in an instal- 
lation—write 


the ComPuler Center 
207 North Milwaukee phot oe ane 
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Character Generator 


Output of computers can be 
“printed” on the face of a cathode 
ray tube at speeds of about 100,000 
characters per second with the TD- 
549 character generator by Trans- 
data, Inc. Over a million words per 
minute can be shown in any “alpha- 
betic” language. More than one 
TD-549 operating in parallel can 
provide an unlimited number of 
characters and multi-lingual output 
at no speed reduction. Flexibility 
of 64 plug-in characters and codes, 
special technical symbols and a 
wide variety of type fonts and sizes 
can be provided. Applications in- 
clude surveillance displays, com- 
puter displays, and information 
retrieval systems. Circle No. 129 





How to 


Please the Boss... 
SAVE EXECUTIVE TIME © REDUCE REFERENCE ERRORS © BUY NEW 


‘ 


When reports go to “The Boss,” 
why not make them error-free, more 
readable, quick and easy to use 
for comparisons and figure 


analysis. Everyone will be pleased. .4i 


New Hano VERTI-BAR Tab 
Forms with shaded vertical 

or horizontal columns are the 
answer. They are worth looking 
into right away. 

EASY REFERENCE 


NO EXTRA COST 
FREE SAMPLES 


PHILIP 
Name 


* COMPANY, INC. 


Main Office and Factory 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


Branch Plant — MT. OLIVE, ILLINOIS City 





\ 
\ 

















Please send FREE Sample Packet No. 2510 


Company 


RE ae ae 
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Encoded Bank Checks 
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American Bank Note Co. is print- 
ing continuous form checks with 
consecutive numbers in magnetic 
ink. By allowing automatic process- 
ing on sorter-reader equipment, 
checks so imprinted then may be 
returned to numerical order, re 
sulting in faster, less costly check 
reconciliation. Circle No. 106 


Addressing Machine 
Dashew Business Machines, Inc., 
is making a transfer process ad- 
dressing machine which imprints 
directly from 3x5-in. master file 
cards or punched cards. Manually- 
operated machines will address 
3,500 pieces per hour and weigh 
30-lb.; electric models, 5,400 pieces 
per hour, 60-lb. Prices begin at 
$425. The master file cards, or 
Dashamasters, will give 200 im- 
pressions. Black, purple or blue 
imprints will not smear or rub off 
the back of the file card. Master 
cards, which can be typewritten or 
hand-addressed, cost 2.7 cents 
each, prepared. Circle No. 105 


Paper Tape Terminals 
Paper tape terminals to transmit 
data over telephone lines at a rate 
of 1,000 words per minute are pro- 
duced for the Dial-o-verter system 
by Digitronics Corp. The Model 
D507S transmitter and Model 
D507R receiver will handle five, 
six, seven or eight-level tape and 
offer initial line checking, photo- 
electric reading and synchroniza- 
tion and serializing features. Units 
send and receive at the rate of 100 
characters per second. A signal 
light indicates when the units are 
not synchronized. Model D507S 
rents for $155 per month, includ- 
ing full maintenance; the Model 
D507R, $190. Circle No. 103 
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MATCHED! 


MATCH YOUR INVENTORY TO INCOMING ORDERS... 
WITH A LOW-COST ROYAL McBEE SYSTEM TAILORED TO YOUR NEEDS. 


‘‘In-bin stock’’ collects dust instead of profits. Keep 
it moving with up-to-the-minute inventory reports. 
Keep it ‘‘dust free’’ with low-cost Royal McBee sys- 
tems. Control any item—no matter how it moves or 
how long it takes to replenish. Less writing, fewer 
forms, increased accuracy —and your inventory is at 
just the right level. With Royal McBee 
systems, stock-on-hand should sel- 
dom exceed—or fall short of—delivery 








CORPORATION 





requirements. They're ‘‘matched.”’ 

Adaptable to the needs of any size plant. For over 
50 years, our representatives have been solving inven 
tory and other business problems with flexible Royal 
McBee equipment. Your nearby Royal McBee man will 
be glad to discuss a low-cost system tailored to your 
needs. Call him or write for informa- 
850 Third Avenue, New York 22, N.Y 


£55 MACHINES 


ROYAL McBEE | RQYAL tion to: Royal McBee Corporation at 
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ANELE X 


Anelex High Speed Line Printers 
are simpler to operate 

than almost any other piece 
of office equipment, yet no 
development in the art 

of high speed printing 

has ever seriously 
challenged their speed 

and quality of document 
production or their 

reliable performance 

under massive 


workloads. 


Further information available upon request 


promegars AWNELEXx CORPORATION 


157 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Massachusetts 
P ‘ n Circle Reader Service Card No. 182 





Copies 


On Request 


Tape Storage—The new Datacase 
cabinet for magnetic tape reel 
storage is described in a new full- 
color catalog from Steelcase, Inc 
Circle No. 119 


The New Clary—The capabilities, 
facilities, products and achieve- 
ments of the Clary Corp. are de- 
scribed in a 24-page illustrated 
brochure. Circle No. 120 


Pressure Sensitive Labels—A bro- 
chure, “Speed and Savings” de- 
scribes practical applications of 
Pee Cee Tape & Label Co. margin- 
ally punched pressure sensitive 
labels for machine accounting. 
Circle No. 121 


Indexing—‘“Indexing . . . vital to 
data processing” describes G. J. 
Aigner Co., specially-developed in- 
dexing products for data process- 
ing. Circle No. 126 


Dictating Tips—Twenty hints for 
good dictation are published in a 
guide by the SoundScriber Corp. 
Circle No. 122 


Microfilm Applications—Use of 
microfilm by three Federal agen- 
cies, the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, U. S. Bureau of Public 
Debt and the U. S. Army Finance 
Center, is described in separate 
booklets available from Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Co. 
Circle No. 123 


Data Recording System— An eight- 
page, four-color brochure describes 
Monitor Systems’ Series 7000 
modular digital data systems for 
alarm scanning and digital record- 
ing of virtually any type or combi- 
nation of analog values. Discusses 
design features and applications. 
Circle No. 124 


Computer Controlled IR—Gen- 
eral Electric’s 225 general pur- 
pose computer, now controlling an 
information storage and retrieval 
system at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, is described in a brochure 
Circle No. 125 
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Break through the 


paper work barrier! 


Weary of complicated, time-consuming and profit-robbing 
paper work? Call a business forms expert, a Reynolds & 
Reynolds Representative. Let him show you how to eliminate 
deadwood paper work . . . simplify existing forms . . . design 
and coordinate new forms into an efficient, integrated system 
that will cut your overhead. 


Reynolds & Reynolds Representatives are backed by highly 
specialized business forms printing plants plus an experienced 
business forms and systems design team. 


Call a REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS REPRESENTATIVE 
today .. . offices in most principal cities . . . no obligation! 


The Reynolds & Reynolds Company 


DAYTON, OHIO « CELINA, OHIO « DALLAS, TEXAS « LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


BUSINESS FORMS AND SYSTEMS SINCE 1866 


Also manufacturers of Post-Rite Pegboard Accounting Systems 
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NEWS 


New Computer Receives Final Check-Out 


Pi ss 


ne 


Robert S. Oelman, president of The National Cash Register Co., watches the first 
production model of the Class 390 desk-size computer get its final check-out. The 
general-purpose computer is said to be the first capable of reading conventional 


business documents. 


Univae To Expand 
Service Centers 
Univac, a 


division of Sperry 


Rand Corp., has announced its in- 
tention to expand its data process- 
ing service centers throughout the 
country 
Gordon Smith, vice president 
and director of marketing, says that 
the expansion will be accompanied 
by the formation of a national serv- 


He 
added that both operations will be 


ice center sales organization. 


instituted immediately. 
The new sales and service struc- 


ure will place 37 service centers 


in more than 30 major cities from 
Smith These 


and sup- 


coast to coast, said. 


offer 
plies to computer 


will time, service 


users 


66 


Denver Bank Automates 
First Correspondent 

The First National Bank of Gold- 
en, Colo., recently became the first 
correspondent bank in the country 
to utilize the check-processing facil- 
ities of a nearby larger bank. 

Golden’s $10 million bank deliv- 
ers checks and deposits to the First 
National Bank of Denver at the end 
of each bank day. The Denver bank 
processes the paper, updates each 
account and prints out new records 
the smaller bank during the 
night shift. All work is returned to 
the Golden bank by 8 a.m. the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Five small 
banks will follow Golden’s example 


for 


other correspondent 


in the near future. 


New Tape Terminals 
Speed Government Data 

Magnetic tape terminal units 
3,000 times as fast as teletype- 
writer have been installed at San 
Francisco and Kansas City to speed 
the transmission and processing of 
Social Security data. 

Information from San Francisco 
will be sent to the Government’s 
RCA 501 computer in Kansas City, 
processed and relayed back in the 
same day. According to T. A. Smith, 
RCA executive vice president, this 
will permit the California office to 
enjoy the benefits of a full-scale 
EDP center 1,500 miles away. 

Use of economical public carrier 
facilities (a private line telephone 
circuit) will limit the speed of 
transmission to 40 times that of a 
teletypewriter, but Smith points out 
that the new terminals will permit 
speeds up to more than 18,000 char- 
acters per second over existing pub- 
lic carrier facilities, whether tele- 
phone, leased line or microwave. 


Honeywell To Equip 
Australian EDP Center 

The Australian Department of 
Defence has contracted for the pur- 
chase of two large-scale Honeywell 
800 electronic computers for instal- 
lation in its EDP Proving and 
Training Center next summer. This 
will become the largest EDP center 
in the Commonwealth. 

.A. G. Townley, Australian Minis- 
ter for Defence, said that the in- 
stallation will be the first of four, 
designed to give the Department 
one of the largest centralized com- 
puter networks in the world. 

During peacetime, Townley said, 
the EDP centers will handle the ac- 
counting and administration of an 
inventory of 500,000 stock items 
dispersed throughout Australia and 
overseas. This inventory is affected 
by 60,000 individual daily reports. 

Honeywell has announced its in- 
tention of open an EDP sales office 
in Sydney “to assure the Depart- 
ment of Defence the best possible 
service and to seek new business in 
the Commonwealth.” 
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WILSON JONES 


Gray Line.| NYLON POST BINDERS 
FOR BURST OR UNBURST TABULATING SHEETS 








HOLD MORE 


NYLON POST BINDERS 
MAKE IT EASIER TO FILE, STORE, ANALYZE OR 
REFER TO MACHINE TABULATED RECORDS 


No more rigid steel posts. Just bend the strong, flexible Nylon posts 
and plug in. In a single binder you can load as many as 3000 sheets 
and they all lie flat when the binder is open. No hidden entries or 
wasted margins because the arch is in the posts... not in the pages. 
No protruding posts or locking mechanism. The new flat-top lock is 
flush with the surface of the top cover. Binders stack level, one on top 
of another and slip easily in and out of crowded shelves. 


209 South Jefferson Street 


WILSON JONES COMPANY 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Your office or tabulating supplies dealer will be happy to demon- 
strate these features to you. Call him today. If he can’t serve you at Please send us complete information about GrayLine Nylon Post Binders 


once mail this coupon. Name 


Ca.) Address 
> &’ 


INVENTOR OF THE NYLON POST BINDER “&® _ ne essence 


Our usual office supply source is 
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DESIGN ASSISTANCE. Get custom-designed IBM MICR 


checks that add to the good impression your company makes. 


New paper checks with an 


Your IBM supplies specialist helps put extra value 
into IBM MICR* paper checks 


High-precision documents from special paper to 


the final printing, the new IBM paper checks are 
distinctive in appearance...and always designed to 
make your company look its ve ry best. 

But here is the most important thing 

Your IBM supplies specialist knows exactly how 
paper checks are handled...and manhandled. 

What’s more, your supplies specialist is thoroughly 
familiar with check and data processing equipment. 
He helps you design the IBM paper check and stub 


which most economically meet your accounting de- 
mands and the capabilities of your equipment. He 
also offers free check design service and a wide selec- 
tion of attractive check borders and backgrounds. 


SAFETY—Special plant security measures safeguard 
your IBM paper checks during every stage of manu- 
facturing. Special papers and printing inks protect 
your IBM paper checks against alteration after issue. 
service—IBM supplies specialists provide prompt and 


expert technical assistance to you from more than 
200 locations from coast to coast. 





MICR IS FAST. 
This is the magnetic read- 
ing head of an IBM Reader- 
Sorter. Automatic check 
processing by banks means 
that your checks clear fast 
and that your cash ac- 
counting is timely. 


IBM SUPPLIES SPECIALISTS 
get intensive training in 
IBM supplies and their ap- 
plications. This makes them 
uniquely qualified to help 
you select the MICR checks 
and other supplies best 
suited to your operations. 


HERE ARE THE FACTS. 
This illustrated booklet 
gives you the full story on 
IBM paper checks. To get 
your copy, just call your 
IBM office. Your IBM sup- 
plies specialist will be 
happy to give you a copy. 


incomparable difference 


GET THE FULL StoRY—New IBM paper checks are avail- show you how IBM supplies can help you improve 
able in continuous forms and in unit sets. They are the return on your data processing investment. 
processable on your own data processing equipment, 

Magnetic Ink Character Recognition. (Note: New IBM 
MICR paper checks are unconditionally guaranteed to 
meet all ABA specifications for MICR checks.) 


as well as on your bank’s MICR equipment. 

Let IBM paper checks simplify your work...speed 
your check processing...improve your record accu- 
racy. Let your IBM supplies specialist go to work for 
you. He has the facts you need to go MICR. Call your 
local IBM office and ask for your supplies specialist. 

And the next time you are in the market for any 
IBM supplies, talk to the IBM supplies specialist. ® 
He’s an expert backed by experts—a*man who can DATA PROCESSING 





Chicago Federal Reserve Bank Ends Test 


The 


Chicago, one of 


Bank of 
five studying the 
use of magnetic ink character recog- 
nition (MICR) 
completed 


Federal Reserve 


equipment, recently 
evaluation of the 
Burroughs B301 document process- 
ing The 
based on a six-month pilot study 
BUSINESS AUTOMATION, Sept. 
1961, p. 74 

According to preliminary reports, 
30 million check 
were performed by the system with- 


its 


system. evaluation was 


see 


more than passes 





if you use Microfilm 


you 


NEED A 


DOCUMAT 
READER-PRINTER! 


The microfilm reader that 
makes prints on the spot 


If you use microfilm, as so many 
do today, there’s no need to 
wait for prints. As you scan the 
film on a big, clear 11” x 11” 
viewing screen, you may stop 
at any frame, press a button, 
and the machine will hand you 
a clear print. 


No machine like Documat 


Note these exclusive features 
e large, clear image, even under 
bright lights e large, clear 8% 
x 11 prints, on white paper, 
neatly trimmed e no cracking, 
peeling, or torn edges e fully 
automatic, even cuts the paper 


ANYONE CAN OPERATE IT 
JUST 3 SIMPLE STEPS 
TO MAKE A PRINT 


Microfilm Cam 
75 E. 55th St 


1. Turn on switch 
2. Locate the frame 
3. Press the button 


-~ Please send me comp 


where the mach 


,/ USE IT AS’, 
( AREADER \ 
1 ORPRINTER ' 
‘ —OR BOTH! 

Mail Coupon 
for Complete 
\ Informatior 
About f 
\ DOCUMAT 


‘ / 
~—_% City 


Nome 
\ 
Title 


Company 


Address 


Informati 


For More 


€ 


out a single footing (addition 
error. Detailed findings of the study 
now being evaluated 
Stanford Research Institute. 
At the Chicago bank, the pilot 
study was limited to check collec- 
tion operations 628 Illinois 
country banks, 93 percent of which 
are preprinting their checks with 
MICR numbers and symbols. These 
banks represent about 25 percent of 
the 2,900 banks in the five-state 
Seventh Federal Reserve District. 


are by 


for 


the 





DOCUMAT iv 


ros*R 


New Y 


DOCUMAT inc. 


75 East 55th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 


ete detailed liter 


‘ DOCUMAT Reader-Printer 


on Circle Reader Service Card No 


BA-1161 


ature on the 
with information as to 


y be seen in this area 
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Named Man of the Year 


Daniel C. Gillespie, director of 
data processing for Columbia Gas 
System, Columbus, Ohio, was 
named Systems Man of the Year at 
the International Systems 
Meeting in Cleveland. 

Other regional nominees for the 
award were Richard W. Reynolds 
and Walter E. Rohde. 


recent 


ISA Elects Officers 

Philip A. Sprague, president of 
The Hays Corp., Michigan City, 
Ind., was elected president of the 
Instrument Society of America at a 
recent meeting held in conjunction 
with the organization’s 16th annual 
Instrument-Automation Conference 
and Exhibit. 

Named president -elect-secretary 
is Nathan Cohn, vice president of 
Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia. 
Vice-presidents-elect John R. 
Mahoney, superintendent, Union 
Carbide Nuclear Plant, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., and Dr. Benjamin W. Thom- 
director of Instrumentation 
Physics Research, Texas Butadiene 


are 


as, 


& Chemical Corp., Baytown, Texas. 
Form Service Company 
Computer Supply Services, Inc., 
headed by Frederik H. Lutter, has 
established in the Board of 
Trade Building, Chicago. 
The new firm aims to (1) 
market for computer users’ excess 
time; provide 
peripheral 
and specialized supplies for com- 
and (3 
and market displaced data process- 


been 
find a 


machine (2 mag- 


netic tape, equipment 


puter installations; locate 


ing equipment. 
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| LEAD 
TWO LIVES 


1 Built for daily duty 


2 ...yet priced for storage! 


... The workhorse binder for 
tabulating revolving form records. 


Discover the new ease of top loading new records 
and bottom unloading non-current records. 
Exclusive steel cable posts are flexible, yet hold upright 

. . and they have no sharp edges to tear forms 
or cut fingers. 

Attractive, round-cornered cover is of heavy 
chipboard covered with blue canvas. . . easy to handle, 
rack or stack. Rugged enough for daily use, yet 
priced low enough to go into storage with completed 
records. Locking mechanism is completely concealed 
so that desk tops cannot be scratched by metal parts. 

Check with your NBB Dealer for the complete 
range of sizes and prices. 


8 CEXSEEI 
NATIONAL 


x - 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


Branch Offices: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, 
Dallas, Los Angeles, New York, San Francisco 
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that’s what you want 


in active record handling — 


SPEED for faster service . .. SPEED for more output per dollar invested . . . 
SPEED to maintain work flow of entire record handling and data processing 
ope rations. 


and with Rol*Dex you get SPEED! 


because: 
@ records ROLL to the seated clerk 


e all records are immediately accessible 
better control; easier supervision 
random reference is no problem 


time is saved—no waiting for hidden, 
motor driven trays to come into place 


fewer personnel can handle large volumes 
of records 


find out about all the other advantages of 
Rol-Dex equipment. It's built to fit your system, 
your form size, your volume, your space, your 
expansion plans. 


Rol-Dex Division WATSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
| Rol-Dex Division, Dept. B-11, Jamestown, New York 


ROL OC Xi irnaais 


pat. and 
pats. pending 


WATSON 

MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY, inc. 

5 ay N , York City State 


Hove consultant call me for appointment 
(phone) 


Name Title 
Firm 


Street 
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Business 
Calendar 


November 1-3 — 25th anniversary 
Industrial Engineering and Man- 
agement Clinic, sponsored by the 
Industrial Management Society, 
will be held at Pick-Congress Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 


November 5-8 - 
ference, 


30th annual con- 
Controllers Institute of 
America, is scheduled for Palmer 
House, Chicago. 


November 8-10 — 20th national 
meeting (10th annual and first 
joint national) of the Institute of 
Management Sciences, Operations 
Research Society of America, Jack 
Tar Hotel, San Francisco. Contact: 
ORSA, Mt. Royal and Guilford 
Aves., Baltimore 2, Md. 


November 15-17—Execurama Busi- 
ness Exposition will be offered at 
Hollywood Paladium, Hollywood, 
Calif. 

November 26-December 1—Annual 
winter meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Statler Hilton Hotel, New York 
City. 

December 2-5 — Four-day Interna- 
tional Visual Communications Con- 
gress is scheduled for the Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles. Contact: VCC, 
18465 James Couzens Hwy., De- 
troit 35. 


December 11-12 — Seminar confer- 
ence on “Accounting Applications 
of EDP,” sponsored by the Na- 
tional Assn. of Accountants, Hotel 
Penn-Sheraton, Pittsburgh. Con- 
tact: NAA, 505 Park Ave., New 
York 22. 

December 12-14 Eastern Joint 
Computer Conference, Sheraton- 
Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., fol- 
lows the theme: “Computers—Key 
to Total Systems Control.” 


January 9-11 — 8th national Sym- 
posium on Reliability and Quality 
Control, will be held at Statler 
Hilton Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


January 18-20—Subject conference 
on “Reports to Management” will 
be sponsored by the National Assn. 
of Accountants, Hotel Conrad Hil- 
ton, Chicago. Contact: NAA, 505 
Park Ave., New York 22. 
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EDITORIAL 


Nothing is more frightening than ignorance in action, especially when 
Congressional action is involved. A case in point is the proposed legislation 
—the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1961—which resulted 
from the recent subcommittee hearings on Unemployment and the Impact 
of Automation (see page 20). 

The manpower bill is but another step toward the socialist state. In rec- 
ommending the bill, the subcommittee ignored many important facts 
relevant to the subject and relied instead on highly prejudiced testimony 
which, for the most part, voiced passionate pleas for Federal salvation from 
the “monster” of automation. The subcommittee quickly subscribed to the 
theory that automation was responsible for all of the various areas of unem- 
ployment that exist, despite the lack of any factual evidence to support the 
theory. Indeed, the facts of the matter tell quite a different story. 

Dr. Seymour L. Wolfbein, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor and one 
of the Government’s top authorities on employment and manpower, admits 
that it is impossible at any given time to tell how many unemployed are 

Ignorance jobless because of a business cycle or because of technological developments. 
Regarding white collar workers specifically, Wolfbein has stated that auto- 
mation will make many more employment opportunities available. 

Another Bureau of Labor specialist, Jane L. Meredith, Division of Man- 
power and Employment Statistics, writing in the June 1961 MONTHLY 
LABOR REVIEW, states: ‘“‘Business cycles have accounted for the major vari- 
ations in long term unemployment throughout the postwar years.” Miss 
Meredith emphasizes that the long-term unemployed are a “heterogenous” 
group whose problems require many different solutions. 

According to Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, this leng 
term or “hard core” of unemployed totaled about 760,000 in September, 
under one percent of those who worked during the year. 

The unemployment figure is further complicated by the 21 million 
workers who shift in and out of the labor force by their own decision during 
the year. The system used to arrive at the nation’s unemployment total is 
itself subject to serious challenge. The figures are obtained by a sampling 
method which involves only 35,000 representative homes each month. A 
multiplication factor is applied to inflate the sample to a national figure. 
The part-time Census Bureau enumerators who conduct the poll use such a 
liberal method of classification that housewives and others who perform 
part-time services for pin money purposes are included in the unemployed 
category. Included also are those who have quit because of job dissatisfac- 
tion or out of desire to improve their economic status. 

These are but a few of the facts ignored by the subcommittee in its rush 
to approve the administration’s request for additional Federal controls over 
our economy. Is the next step “total” government intervention? This, of 
course, would solve the unemployment problem for all time—as it has in 


Russia. It may be later than we think. 


In Action 
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THERE? 


° TECH PANELS 


THAN MEET THE EYE! 


SHARP, LEGIBLE LETTERING 

— Painstaking screen printing 

plus careful visual inspection 

maintain TECH’S high qual- ” 

ity and make panels easy ; PERM-A-BOND PRINTING — 

to read and wire. , Phenolic inserts are printed 
with a specially formulated 
epoxy-base ink that bonds 
permanently to the panel 
and resists scratches. 


FOUR-SQUARE TESTED — Corners of 
each panel are checked for positional 
accuracy with a dial test indicator — 
then corner-to-corner wired and elec- 
trically tested in a closing mechanism. 


JIG ASSEMBLED — TECH Panels are 
bench jig assembled to assure preci- 
sion pane!s of premium quality at regu- 
lar prices. 


SATIN FINISH—AIl frames are made in 
a scratch-resistant, satin finish to re- 
duce glare— panels look better, longer. 


LIGHT WEIGHT — Durable, aluminum 
alloy construction takes the heavy lift- 
ing out of panel changing. 


NAME BRANDED — The TECH name is 
permanently inscribed on every unit 
to assure you of the finest panel that 
money can buy at no increase in your 
present cost. 








WARP-RESISTANT INSERTS ACCURATE MACHINING— 
—Panel inserts are carefully Every TECH Panel frame part 
moulded of heavy cross-sec- passes through quality con- 
tion plastic materials. Hold trol to assure accurate ma- 
their shape through thou- chining prior to assembly. 
sands of wiring changes. 


When you spend valuable hours wiring 
a TECH Panel to program your machine 
for a required function, you can 
be sure that TECH will perform dependably pote y Pye pan coves 
and accurately the first time, every time. panels. A quarter-turn on speci- 
" ° 9 > ally-designed screws and the 
No troubles—no rewiring with TECH! cover lifts off for wiring changes. 
TECH’S famous “Four-Square Test’”’ makes sure engineering leadership in panel 
that TECH Pane! properly before they are manufacture. 
shipped to you. Yuu. + ECH Panel dealer now has 


the panel you need in local stock—call him today! 
..-WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION! 
Tech Panel Co., Inc., Kirkwood, New York 
Please send me literature and the name of my 
nearest TECH Panel dealer. 


ore) 1-7-1) bh Ae On one 


COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


cITY - . ins —_ Se 


ALL TECH PANELS PASS THE “FOUR SQUARE TEST!” 
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EVERY 
REEL... 
TESTED 
FOR 
PERFORMANCE 


MAC 


te¢ 


Panel Computer Tape is thoroughly 
ted to give you greater assurance against 
tape-caused system malfunction. 

Quality control of MAC 


¢ not end 


Panel Computer 
with the production opera- 
it continues through 
and even 

to computer 


production 


a rigorous 
into packaging and 
installations. In fact, 
and final testing facilities 


MAC PANEL COMPANY 


computer 
tape 


High Point, 


North Carolina 


far exceed the normal criterion for attention 
to detail. This means you can rely on MAC 
Panel Computer Tape . . . Manufactured for 
Performance ... Tested for Performance... 
Packaged for Performance. 

Ask your MAC Panel representative for 
the full story ... and you'll also want to write 
for the informative booklet, “MAC Panel 
Computer Tape .. . Assured Performance.” 


wie, PANEL 
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